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ARTICLES 


The General Line of Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe 


H. ACHMINOW 


I. Some Questions of Method 


Soviet foreign policy is one of the most important and, doubtless, the most responsible 
field of study on the USSR—it is responsible because the ccnclusions reached by Western 
scholars engaged in studying these questions exert a direct influence on the formation of 
public opinion and, at times, on concrete policy. 


Two factors greatly impede accurate analysis of Soviet foreign policy. First of all, 
the data are inadequate. On the whole, Western scholars are forced to rely on official 
documents of a general political and diplomatic nature and, of course, data describing 
the reactions of different governments or peoples to actions of the Soviet government. We 
know practically nothing, for instance, about the attitudes of individual members of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and we can only roughly ascertain the views of the 
different government officials on foreign policy questions by indirect data. Because of 
this, analysis of foreign policy always involves a considerable amount of speculation, and 
this in turn exerts a very unfavorable influence on the level of analysis. 


The second factor which hampers objective analysis of Soviet foreign policy is the 
exceptional urgency of the question, since the international situation exerts a strong influence 
on the domestic policy of any state, particularly in Europe; frequently, the interpretation of 
Soviet foreign policy is not determined as much by factual material as by the author’s 
personal attitude toward Communism, and also at times by his views on domestic policy. 
Thus, for example, those who consider it necessary to curtail armament expenditures are 
inclined to overestimate the significance of the Soviet government’s so-called peace 
gestures, whereas others actively participating in the “cold war” obviously tend to simplify 
the situation and explain every action of the Soviet regime as preparation for aggression. 


It is easy to see that both conceptions are false and harmful. They are false because 
every policy, including Soviet policy, is actually too complex to be reduced to such a 
simple common denominator as “aggressiveness” or “peace-loving.” It goes without 
saying, of course, that the final aim of the Communist government of the USSR, and it 
should be added, of any other Communist government, is the spreading of the Communist 
system insofar as possible through all parts of the globe. But this in no way means that 
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the Communist leaders can or wish to begin armed aggression against the free world at 
any moment. In my opinion, those who say that the Soviet government is unable to start 
a war at the present time are quite right. But this in no way indicates that their position 
may not change after a few months or a year. 

The attempt to simplify the situation and introduce an ideological element into the 
study of Soviet foreign policy is bad because it makes analysis of the concrete measures 
of the Soviet government difficult and smacks of propaganda, and often prevents the 
author of the analysis from answering concrete questions of practical politics. This in 
turn prevents policy-makers from making the right decisions—right from the standpoints 
of both political strategy and political tactics. 


It seems to me that we may significantly attenuate the influence of both these fac- 
tors—subjectivity and insufficient data—if, instead of concentrating on general principles 
of Soviet policy, we study the concrete questions confronting Western diplomacy and 
policy, such as: 

a) Do facts indicate that a change has taken place in Soviet policy, and if so, is it a 
change in tactics or in strategy? (By change of strategy, I mean a change of the general 
conduct of Soviet policy likely to last at least a few years, and by change of tactics, 
application of new methods while preserving former strategy.) 

b) What are the concrete goals of the Soviet government’s new tactics or strategy? (This 
also includes the question, what factors or circumstances may force the Soviet regime to 
change its tactics or strategy again.) 

c) Is it possible or likely that the Soviet government will make concessions on the most 
important question of European policy—the German question—and allow the unification 
of Germany on terms acceptable to the West? 

d) Is it likely that the Soviet regime will turn in the next few years to a policy of 
“peaceful co-existence of the two systems,” such as it did, for example, during the period 
from 1926 to 1938? 


The hypothesis that the Soviets have definitively rejected the struggle for world revo- 
lution is often mentioned in discussions on the so-called Soviet “peace offensive.” In my 
opinion, this hypothesis is groundless, since, even if an examination of the facts forces 
us to conclude that the West can count on peaceful co-existence of the two systems over a 
long period, it wouldn’t signify that the Soviet regime has repudiated the principle of 
spreading Communism; it would mean only a postponement of the struggle further into 
the future. Even the most zealous defenders of the theory of “national regeneration” of 
Communism will not deny that it would be to the advantage of the Soviet regime were 
Communism victorious throughout the world, that is, the aim, in principle, of spreading 
Communism outside the limits of the Soviet bloc will exist as long as there is a Communist 
dictatorship in the USSR. 


Naturally, a concrete formulation of questions does not in itself guarantee accurate 
answers, but the possibility of precisely formulating all the “pros” and “cons” provides 
the opportunity, in turn, to keep the discussion right to the point and find errors if there 
are any. In the last analysis, even with all the necessary facts at our disposal, we cannot 
predict all the possible changes in the policies of any country whatsoever. However, I 
believe that the policies of any government, including the Soviet government, can be 
analyzed so minutely that the job of working out the most expedient lines of conduct in 
relation to the USSR would not present any particular difficulties. A thorough examination 
of the last question, of course, is outside the scope of the present article, and it can be 
touched upon only as much as is necessary for drawing an analysis of the possible reaction 
of the Soviet government to various conceivable changes in the international situation. 
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IL. Stalin’s Testament 


It may appear at first glance that the question of whether changes have occurred in 
Soviet policy is superfluous. Supporters of the concept of “radical changes” can reasonably 
point to the fact that after the death of Stalin the international situation changed consider- 
ably: an armistice was concluded in Korea; the Soviet government made some concessions 
in Austria, altered its policy in East Germany, took actual steps for improving relations 
with Turkey, and resumed diplomatic relations with Yugoslovia and Israel. Many steps 
were taken to demonstrate the desire to establish good-neighbor relations with all 
countries. 


However, those who support the theory of the unchangeability of Soviet policy can 
also reasonably raise the objection that all these facts far from testify to a fundamental 
change in the international situation. The conclusion of an armistice in Korea indicates 
a change in China’s policy, not the USSR’s. It might also indicate less dependence of the 
Chinese Communists on Moscow. As we know, the turning point in the truce negotiations 
occurred after the intervention of the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chou-en-Lai, 
who in a radio address expressed the readiness of the Chinese and Koreans to recognize 
the principle of voluntary repatriation of war prisoners, while Soviet representative 
Gromyko’s statement had served as the signal to begin the discussions. 

The resumption of diplomatic relations with the governments of Israel and Yugoslavia 
may indicate the Soviet Union’s desire to be able to intervene more than in the past in 
the course of events in the free countries as well as a desire to relieve world tension. Further- 
more, it may be and should be pointed out that all slogans which the Soviet regime is 
using at present were developed during Stalin’s time: even after the war the late dictator 
repeatedly spoke of the possibility of peaceful co-existence of the two systems, and all 
the basic points of the present program of the Soviet government—the demand to bring 
Communist China into the United Nations, to conclude a so-called peace pact, to end 
the Korean War, to restore a united Germany, etc.—were advanced during the time of 
Stalin. 


Therefore, if we consider the death of Stalin a turning point in relations between the 
Soviet Union and the free world, this indicates the West’s change of attitude toward the 
East, and not a change in the Soviet attitude toward the free world. Actually, the Soviet 
regime since Stalin’s death has taken only one, or if we consider the Chinese actions to 
be in full compliance with Kremlin wishes, two steps, the significance of which extends 
beyond routine policy decisions. That is, the Soviet government’s decision to drop its 
demand for revision of the Soviet-Turkish border, as it informed Turkey in the note of 
May 30, 1953, and conclusion of a Korean armistice. But this is insufficient basis for 
speaking of a completely new policy. (Such measures as the so-called “new course” in 
the Soviet Zone of Occupation may be attributed just as rightfully to Soviet domestic 
policy.) 

Nevertheless, I believe we can and should speak of a new strategy in Soviet foreign 
policy, even though the turning point apparently did not come after Stalin’s death nor 
as a result of it, but considerably earlier—in December 1951 and January 1952. 


The question of when the “new line” began is particularly significant for evaluating 
these events because the different facts and the prospects for the future will present them- 
selves in a completely different light, depending upon whether we consider the diplo- 
matic activity of the USSR as only a display of momentary weakness resulting from the 
shock of Stalin’s death, or as separate stages of a premeditated plan. In the first case, we 
should consider the new elements in Soviet foreign policy more or less transient, and in the 
second case, we could expect further steps in the same direction. 
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Let us take a concrete example. As we know, on August 15, 1953, the Soviet govern- 
ment sent a note on the German question to the governments of France, Great Britain and 
the USA which included a “Plan of the Soviet Government for a Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many,”') and during the Moscow visit of a delegation of the East German government 
on August 20-22, 1953, important concessions were made to East Germany.*) 

If we are to count the death of Stalin a turning point in Soviet policy, then these 
measures of the Soviet government have no particular significance. Since they were taken 
shortly before the elections of the West German Parliament, we may consider them an 
obvious propaganda maneuver intended to influence the ouicome of the elections, 
especially if we remember that the Soviet government once again rejected the basic 
demand of the West—to carry out free, all-German elections under international control. 

However, the note contains a number of clauses, the significance of which extend 
beyond the framework of tactical maneuvers of a propaganda nature. The most important 
is the admission that “since the time of the Potsdam Conference... many changes have 
taken place which must be taken into consideration in finally settling the German 
question.”*) This is a fact of utmost importance because until now the slogan of the 
USSR was “Back to Potsdam,” back to the system of international control of Germany 
and limitation of her economic and military power. 

The Soviet government, of course, seeks to retain as before “the basic aims of the 
Potsdam Agreement,” but it will never again be able to (and apparently does not wish 
to) restore the principles of Potsdam without alteration. If nothing more, the Soviet 
government expressed its agreement to the rearmament of Germany and restoration of its 
economic potential. The following points in the “Plan of the Soviet Government for a 
Peace Treaty with Germany“ testify to this: 


“The economic aspect. No limitations should be placed on the development of 
Germany’s peace-time economy ... Germany also shall not in any way be restricted 
in trade with other countries, navigation, or access to world markets. The military 
aspect: 1. Germany shall be permitted to have national armed forces (land, air and 
sea forces) necessary for the defense of the country. 2. Germany may manufacture 
war materials and technical equipment, the quantity and types of which may not 
exceed the limits required for armed forces as stipulated in the Peace Treaty.”*) 


These changes in points of view cannot be called “only tactical” or “merely propa- 
ganda maneuvers.” The German question is the decisive problem of European politics 
and the Soviet agreement to the principle of German rearmament is the first in a series 
of developments whose consequences we cannot appraise at the present time as it is 
already clear that restricting the output of arms is always illusory if any lesson is to be 
learned from history. If we interpret Stalin’s death as a turning point in Soviet policy, 
we should count the USSR’s switch to the principle of German rearmament as the most 
important event since that time. But the fact is that this most important decision was 
made long before the death of Stalin since the paragraphs which I quoted on the 
Soviet plan for a peace pact with Germany were already brought to issue in the Soviet 
note of March 10, 1952.5) True, in the note of March 10, 1952, nothing was mentioned 
about “changes having taken place since Potsdam;” but the proposal to rearm Germany 
produced a sensation in the press, since until then the Soviet government had insisted 
upon complete disarmament. 


1) Izvestia, August 17, 1953. 

*) Pravda, August 23, 1953, page I. 
5) Pravda, August 17, 1953, page 2. 
‘) Ibid. 

5) Izvestia, March 11, 1952. 
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This fact leads us to assume that the Soviet change of policy did not take place after 
Stalin’s death or in connection with it, but at the beginning of 1952. I believe that we 
must seek the reasons for the change of political lines in Stalin’s work on Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which was published October 3, 1952, and in his 
speech at the close of the XIXth Congress of the KPSS. A significant factor must be 
taken into account. Although Stalin’s work was published at the beginning of October, 
the main part, “Observations on Economic Questions Connected with the Discussions 
in November 1951” was dated February 1, 1952. In other words, the work was finished 
a month and a half before the Soviet government changed its stand on the German 
question, and we are reliably informed that Stalin’s work was quickly brought to the 
attention of Party, government and state economy officials. In other words, we have 
good grounds to assume that the work influenced the note of March 10, 1952. 

At the time the book was published, no particular importance was attached to the 
fifth and sixth sections of Stalin’s “Observations,” devoted to the facts and prospects 
of the international situation. Most observers considered it pure propaganda. And in 
fact, if we recall the situation at the end of 1952, then Stalin’s thinking must have 
appeared overly bold, especially since the work’s integral connection with the note of 
March 10 was not obvious then. 

As we know, the “cold war” reached its highest pitch at the end of 1952. True, the 
armistice negotiations were then taking place in Korea, but they were apparently hope- 
lessly deadlocked. Stalin then advanced the following theses: 

1. The unity of the free countries in their struggle against Communism is a 
temporary phenomenon of no real significance. Stalin said: 

“Some comrades say that new developments after the Second World War have 
eliminated the inevitability of war between capitalist countries. These comrades are 
mistaken. They see surface phenomena, but fail to see the profound forces which, 
although inconspicuous for the time being, will determine the course of events. 

“On the surface, it appears that all is well: the United States of America has 
served rations to Western Europe, Japan and other capitalist countries; West Ger- 
many, England, France, Italy and Japan, falling into the USA’s clutches, are 
obedient to its commands. But it would be incorrect to believe that this well-being 
can last forever and that these countries... will not try to break away from 
American bondage and find the road to independent development .. .’”*) 

2. War is less likely between the Soviet Union and Western nations than is war 
between the capitalist countries. Stalin wrote: 

“They say that the contradictions between capitalism and socialism are stronger 
than the contradictions between capitalist countries. Theoretically, this of course is 
true. It is true not only at the present time, but was also true before the Second 
World War... And yet the Second World War did not begin as a war with the 
USSR, but as a war between capitalist countries... Consequently, the struggle of 
capitalist countries for markets and their wish to sink their competitors proved 
stronger in practice than the contradictions between the capitalist and socialist 
camps.””) 

3. The future nidus of war will be in Germany and Japan. 


“Germany, after the First World War, was considered totally hors de combat, 
just as some comrades now think of Japan and Germany. Then as now many be- 


*) J. Stalin. Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. Published in “Novoe Vremya,” No. 44, 
October 29, 1952, page 14. 
7) Ibid, pages 14-15. 
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lieved that Germany no longer could stand on its feet and that there would no longer 
be any wars between capitalist countries. However, in spite of this, Germany lifted 
itself and stood on its feet as a great power within 15 to 20 years after its defeat... 
Furthermore, characteristically, none other than England and the USA helped Ger- 
many rise economically and restore her economic and military potential. Their 
motive in helping Germany was, of course, to make use of her against the country of 
socialism. Germany, however, directed her might first against the Anglo-French- 
American bloc... This raises the question of whether there is any guarantee that 
Germany and Japan will not rise again, that they will not try to break away from 
American bondage and begin living an independent life. I think there is no such 
guarantee. Therefore, war between the capitalist countries remains inevitable.”*) 


In order to correctly evaluate the significance of Stalin’s predictions and elucidate 
the effect of his work on Soviet foreign policy, it is necessary first to take one factor 
into consideration: Stalin’s “prophecy” must not be interpreted as a “prediction” in the 
usual sense of the word but as an instruction to his “comrades in arms” to do every- 
thing in their power to make the “prophecy” come true. The prophecy should be under- 
stood in this case as an order for a change in policy. As soon as the war ended, the 
Soviet regime embarked upon a policy of aggression to enlarge the sphere of Soviet 
influence as far as possible and stopped at nothing, beginning with the armed putsch 
in Czechoslavakia and ending in direct aggression in Korea. The only result of this 
policy was the growth of unity among the free nations in their fight against Com- 
munism. Stalin’s statement that the unity of the free world is only “a surface phe- 
nomenon” I believe must be understood as an order to turn gradually to a policy which 
would bring out “the profound forces, which though inconspicuous at present will 
determine the course of events.” 


If we assume that at the end of 1951 or beginning of 1952 the Soviet government 
had decided to replace the strategy of direct Communist expansion, which it had fol- 
lowed since the second half of the war with Germany, by a strategy of exploiting the 
differences between various capitalist countries in order to rouse them to war among 
themselves, then all Soviet measures from March 10, 1952 on acquire internal signifi- 
cance and can be seen as stages in the development of a single strategy—to provoke war 
between the capitalist countries. 


Stalin says: war between capitalist countries is inevitable because Germany will be 
on its feet within 10 to 15 years and the market problem will reappear. We may inter- 
pret his words as a command that Germany stand on its feet. For war to break out in 
the year X between Germany and the western democracies, it is necessary that a 
national German army be raised long before; it is necessary that the German economy 
develop enough to seriously compete with the US economy and that Germany “shall 
have no limitations in trade with other countries, in navigation and in access to world 
markets.” All these points are contained in the Soviet note of March 10. 


Therefore, if Germany is to have the opportunity in the year X to clash with the 
Western powers, a united, capitalist Germany must exist. In analyzing the foreign policy 
part of Stalin’s work, it is striking that he speaks of Germany in two different ways. 
Each time he speaks of Germany as a “U. S. colony” he uses the term “Germany 
(Western).” However, the moment he goes into the inevitability of war between capitalist 
countries, Germany suddenly figures in his work as a united whole. In other words, 
Stalin assumes the existence of a united capitalist Germany and since the creation of 
such a Germany depends exclusively on the will of the Soviet government, we may 


Ibid, page 15. 
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interpret this fact as an order to create a united capitalist Germany when it becomes 
expedient as a step toward the fulfillment of Stalin’s plan to do so. In other words, the 
plan includes the possibility of so bold a step as surrendering Germany. 

A number of facts with regard to Soviet policy in East Germany confirm that the 
Soviet regime once considered it expedient as a minimum to take measures that would 
make the unification of Germany possible, should it be necessary. According to the 
almost unanimous opinion of the German press, the appointment on May 29, 1953 of 
Ambassador V. S. Semenov as High Commissioner in Germany indicated the strong 
advances by Soviet diplomats toward the representatives of the bourgeois parties that 
still existed, as we know, in the East Zone. At one time it was even rumored that Walter 
Ulbricht, one of the most orthodox Communists of East Germany, was on the verge of 
downfall. This is confirmed by the fact that Ulbricht’s birthday—he was 60 years old 
on June 30, 1953—was very simply observed. The situation (and Soviet policy in Ger- 
many) sharply changed after the fall of Beria, but we shall look into the question of the 
present situation later. In the meanwhile, it is only necessary to state that a change in 
Soviet policy has taken place and that it took place before the death of Stalin. 

In the light of the foregoing, the so-called “peace offensive” of the Soviet regime 
is understandable. It is an indispensable stage in the development of Stalinist strategy. 
In order to make a future war possible between capitalist countries, most of the in- 
habitants of the free world must not consider the conflict between Communism and 
democracy the main conflict of the present day. It may very well be that the “peace 
offensive”, due to Stalin’s death, began earlier than it would have under his dictatorship, 
but we may rest assured that it would have taken place anyway. 

In order to understand the idea and the cause, especially, of the change in Soviet 
policy, it is necessary to allow for still another factor. Stalin’s decision to change 
strategy is impossible to understand if we do not take into account the situation at the 
beginning of 1952. The fact is that the present situation from the standpoint of the 
Soviet government—particularly, the fact that Germany is divided—may be considered 
ideal. The fact that the Soviet border extends to the Elbe at the present time not only 
gives the Soviet government the opportunity to conduct an intense sovietization of Ger- 
many but also makes another German offensive against the USSR impossible. The East 
Zone of Germany is the best guarantee that German military potential will not be used 
against the Soviet Union. The unification of Germany—particularly when taking into 
account that Germany suffered its worse territorial losses in the East and not the West— 
carries the danger that the military potential of Germany will be used to fight against 
the Soviet bloc. Because of this, it must be said that a decision to surrender Germany 
is the most difficult decision the Soviet regime could have to make. Although Stalin 
apparently wished for a recurrence of the developments between 1918 and 1945, neither 
he nor his successors want a recurrence of 1941 to 1943. 

Nevertheless, we cannot alter the fact that in his predictions on the future, Stalin 
speaks of Germany as a strong capitalist state. In other words, this is a decision to allow 
the creation of a unified capitalist Germany sooner or later, and even to promote its 
creation. I believe that the ever more imminent realization of a united Europe in late 
1951 and early 1952 was the reason that forced Stalin to acknowledge the necessity for 
creating a strong capitalist Germany. Negotiations for a general agreement and for a 
treaty creating a European Defense Community were being held, which were to lead 
to the signing of the Bonn and Paris agreements of May 26 and 27, 1952. 

The proposal to create a unified and independent Germany with its national army 
was a reaction to the Western Powers’ decision to create a European Army, and an 
attempt to prevent the realization of a European Defense Community and any form of 
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European unification. This shows that Soviet policy is anything but independent of the 
West’s actions, and that the Communists absolutely do not dictate the course of events 
to the West—as many Western observers sometimes argue—but on the contrary, Soviet 
policy may be understood only as a reaction to Western actions, as an attempt in any 
given situation (resulting from the actions of both the West and the Communist govern- 
ments) to determine the most advantageous steps to take. 

Thus, Stalin formulated a new foreign policy, just as concrete steps were taken for 
the unification of Europe. Also indicating that Western plans for a European Defense 
Community forced the Soviet government to reexamine its policy, the main slogan of the 
international Communist movement at present is the preservation of the absolute 
sovereignty of different nations. In his final speech at the XIXth Congress of the KPSS, 
Stalin said: 


“The banner of national independence and national sovereignty has been thrown 
overboard. There can be no doubt but that it is up to you, representatives of the 
Communist and Democratic Parties, to raise the banner and carry it forward, if you 
want to be patriots for your countries, and if you want to be the leading force of 


nations.””*) 


Stalin was quite correct in the strategy he chose. The question of preserving the 
sovereignty of the different countries is a life and death question for Communism in 
Russia and the rest of the world. As soon as the sovereignty of different European states 
passes to an all-European organization, in other words, the moment war between dif- 
ferent European governments is technically impossible, the Communists will not have 
the slightest chance to expand their sphere of influence because until now these successes 
were always the outcome of war. This also means that the existence of Communism 
even in Russia alone will be shaken. Dynamic dictatorships such as Communism can 
exist only by continuously expanding. 

Under these conditions, it is quite natural that from the Soviet standpoint—the 
standpoint of preserving the Communist dictatorship—it is expedient to risk a revival 
of German “Drang nach Osten” in order to retain the possibility, at least in principle, 
of further Communist expansion. 

If we now return to the questions set forth in the first part, we can say that Soviet 
policy has in all likelihood changed, and that the change was not related to Stalin’s 
death but occurred much earlier. This change is a decision on the part of the Soviet 
regime to attempt further expansion of the Communist sphere of influence, not by 
frontal attack but by provoking war between the capitalist countries without losing the 
opportunity to renew the offensive, if it so desires. 

However, the most likely strategy in the next few years (and the most dangerous 
one for the West) will not be one of direct attack but of exploiting and inflaming the 
conflicts between countries of the free world. We may consider this strategy Stalin’s 
legacy, not only because he is already dead but because he himself apparently wanted 
his last work to be more important than his previous works. As we know, a characteristic 
feature of Stalin’s work, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, is his marked 
return to the principles of economic determinism. Stalin writes: 

“Marxism understands the laws of science, regardless of whether it be the laws 
of natural science or the laws of political economy, as a reflection of objective 
processes unaffected by the will of the people.’’") 


%) Pravd1, October 15, 1962. 
19) J. Stalin. Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, op. cit., page 1. 
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In relation to foreign policy, this statement should be understood as an order that 
every deviation from the strategy of employing “the objective processes unaffected by 
the will of people” is anti-Marxist. In other words, Stalin was declaring beforehand 
anyone who deviated from this line to be anti-Marxist. He could not have done any- 
thing more to guarantee adherence to this line after his death. Stalin’s foreign policy 
corresponds fully to the interests of the current leadership of the KPSS so that, as a 
matter of fact, it has no reason for choosing another line. 


Ill. The Practicability of Stalin’s Plan 


In order to clarify the concrete objectives of Soviet policy, it is necessary first to 
determine to what extent the change in historical development Stalin spoke about is 
possible. The difficulty of determining the objectives is due to the fact that Stalin, of 
course, did not leave us a detailed plan—nor could he do so because concrete steps 
depend, first of all, on conditions. Still, we can say something. 


Stalin’s basic argument is that everything now taking place is a repetition of events 
in the years following the First World War. Actually, the expression “cold war” was not 
used in the period when the Bolsheviks came to power in Russia only because that war 
was a hot one. As we know, there was civil war in Russia at that time and a consider- 
able number of capitalist countries intervened in it. However, after the First World 
War, there was something like the present “cold war”: most capitalist governments 
accorded the Soviet government de facto and de jure recognition only in 1924, and the 
USA took the step still later—in 1933. Nevertheless, the “great friendship” which 
existed between the USA, Great Britain and the USSR is a historical fact. 


In analyzing Stalin’s work, one is struck by the fact that he expects England and 
France, on the one hand, and Germany and Japan, on the other, to go different ways. 
The point of departure of all these countries is the same—American bondage. How- 
ever, the alienation of England and France from the USA will go no further than the 
stage of “independent development,” according to Stalin, while the sequence of develop- 
ment for Germany and Japan will be: American slavery—independent development— 
war between capitalist countries. We know that the basic task of Soviet foreign policy 
presently is to preserve the sovereignty of other countries, or more precisely, to avert 
the transfer of their sovereign rights to supra-national organizations. By preserving the 
absolute sovereignty of other nations under the banner of “independent development,” 
is meant a situation in which those nations—England, France, Germany and others— 
will base their policies on their immediate self-interest without considering the cor- 
rectness of policy, for example, from the standpoint of the struggle with Communism. This 
means that they would conclude commercial and diplomatic agreements, and perhaps 
even military pacts, with the East as well as the West. Stalin says that playing with 
forces in such a way would lead to armed conflict sooner or later between the capitalist 
countries, and that Germany, or more precisely the strengthening of Germany, would 
be the cause of the war. It is especially important to note that the idea of “independent 
development” rose long before in the minds of French, English and—to a lesser degree— 
nationalist German politicians, and if we examine corresponding newspapers, it seems at 
times that their writers simply copied their articles from Stalin’s work. These articles are 
primarily calls for independence from the USA and for maneuvering between the two 
hostile camps. This is not the place to look into the reasons for these articles, but it is 
well worth pointing out that England and the USA are following different policies with 
reference to Red China for instance, and that a good half of the French newspapers 
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responded to the elections to the German Bundestag and the ensuing necessity of ratify- 
ing the European Defense Community pact with demands to convene a Four Power 
conference, to try to find a common language with the USSR, and occasionally even 
by demands to renew the Franco-Soviet pact of friendship and mutual assistance. 


As for the “prophecy” on the inevitability of war between capitalist states, it is not 
necessary to be either a “genius” or a “great leader” to guess that such an occurrence 
is not less likely in the next 1;—20 years than, for example, armed aggression by the 
Soviet Union. 


As long as sovereign nations exist in Europe, only three combinations of power are 
possible there: a Franco-German alliance directed against the USSR, a Franco-Soviet 
alliance directed against Germany, or a Soviet-German alliance directed against France. 


A more rapid development of Germany with respect to the o:her nations would be 
a basic factor determining the distribution of forces on the continent. The reaction of 
different governments to strengthening Germany is easiest to observe by analyzing the 
reaction of France should the system of national states be preserved in Europe. The 
main objective of French policy is to maintain a balance of power in regard to Ger- 
many. While Germany is weak, France can refuse, for instance, an alliance with the 
USSR. The stronger Germany becomes, the more France will wish to ensure her security 
by making treaties of mutual assistance and friendship. It follows from this that France, 
as an independent state, cannot for long refuse support from the Soviet Union and a 
policy of friendship with it. The reaction is quite natural: as soon as a strong Germany 
is placed between France and the Soviet Union, the danger of invasion of French ter- 
ritory by Soviet troops is no longer immediate. (The fact that the Soviet government 
would have the opportunity to interfere in French internal affairs by supporting French 
Communists does not as a rule affect French-German relations. The reaction of Eng- 
land and the USA is approximately the same except that, as a rule, it is somewhat 
slower and develops basically according to German competition in world markets.) 


The attempt of different capitalist nations to maneuver between the USA and the 
USSR, France’s fear of a strong Germany, England’s fear of German competition and, 
of course, the doubts in certain American circles on the advisability of a completely 
hostile attitude toward the USSR—all these factors are already realities. The Soviet 
government, meanwhile, has only to wait until Germany is so strong that the only 
alternative for France will be to seek Soviet friendship. 


Germany’s policy, too, is governed by sharply defined laws. Since the time of Bis- 
marck, all German politicians have been haunted by the specter of Germany’s encircle- 
ment, that is, the specter of a Russo-French alliance directed against Germany. This 
reaction stems primarily from Germany’s geographical position. Whatever state system 
exists in either Russia or France—the thought of a Franco-German or Russo-German 
alliance as a way to overcome the encirclement of Germany has inevitably arisen and 
will continue to arise in the minds of German politicians as long as Germany is a 
sovereign state. This being the state of things, it is quite natural that the basic aim of 
Soviet policy is to preserve the absolute sovereignty of different Eure ean states, be- 
cause whatever treatics might be concluded at the present time—except for treaties in 
which separate nations transmit their sovereign rights to a supra-national power—they 
lose their force as soon as the correlation of forces between the nations changes. 


Therefore, the Soviet regime has only to wait until Germany is so strong that France 
will have no other recourse than to seek Soviet friendship, and as soon as this takes 
place, the Soviet government will be able to dictate its will because it will be in a 
position to choose between Germany and France. 
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Theoretically speaking, the armed conflict between Germany and other Western 
nations about which Stalin spoke is possible and inevitable if: 

a. Germany becomes so strong that she will be in a position, backed by arms, to 
demand satisfaction of her so-called national interests; 


b. The Western democracies decide that Germany and German competition are a 
greater danger than the possibility of further Communist expansion; 


c. Friendly relations are established between Germany and the USSR. This “theo- 
retical” possibility has already proven practical twice—during the First World War a 
rapprochement was easier since Communist Russia’s position was far different from that 
of today. 

In order to realize that such a combination of power is not impossible in the future, 
it is necessary to analyze the possible actions of the two strongest powers of today— 
the USA and the USSR. The USA, of course, is the leading force of the anti-Communist 
front at the present time. This, however, does not mean that all Americans will always 
take such an uncompromising position. As we know, representatives of the Democratic 
Party are less likely to be uncompromising, and there are those in Republican Party 
circles who believe that Asian problems should take precedence in U.S. foreign policy. 
Besides, “American bondage” and “American dictatorship in Europe” exist only in 
Soviet propaganda articles. The USA, actually, is not omnipotent, and although it is 
highly influential, it cannot “dictate” to anyone. Should England, France and the other 
countries of Western Europe decide that Germany is the chief menace, America will also 
have to reconsider its attitude toward Germany and the Soviet Union, as it did in 1933. 


Besides this, one should not forget that the Soviet Government enjoys considerable 
opportunities to influence the course of events in Western Europe. First of all, it can 
radically change the correlation of forces in Europe by surrendering Germany, and no 
one can prevent it, for instance, from withdrawing its forces. It may propose favorable 
trade agreements or begin dumping just as soon as (and if) market difficulties arise in 
the West. Stalin speaks clearly about this in his work: 

It can safely be said that... it will soon come to the point that these countries 

(the Soviet bloc, H. A.)... will themselves feel it necessary to dispose of their 

surplus products elsewhere."') 


Several attempts were recently made along this line—for example, during the past 
summer Soviet automobiles could be purchased more cheaply in several Western Euro- 
pean countries than in Moscow; Soviet representatives in Switzerland offered for sale 
at low prices the same goods that were forbidden for export to Soviet bloc countries. 

Finally, the Soviet government can put continuous pressure on the free countries by 
making use of diplomatic channels and the Communist fifth columns, and supporting 
those elements in foreign countries whose policies in the end are advantageous to the 
Soviet Union. Since the USSR is a totalitarian state, its government can plan its foreign 
policy for a more extended period of time than a parliamentary democratic government. 
Because of this, it is sometimes in a position to support with weighty arguments any 
parties whose accession to power would be to its advantage. The Soviet government's 
attempts to meddle in political developments of other countries were seen during the 
pre-election campaign in Germany. The Soviet government made considerable conces- 
sions obviously aiming to support certain political forces within the German population. 
It is worth noting in this regard that the strengthening of Communists is not always 
desired by the Soviet regime. It is often much more to their advantage if a rightist, 


4) J. Stalin. Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, op. cit., page 13. 
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radical “fascist” group comes into power because then the course of events predicted 
by Stalin is not only one of the possibilities, but the most likely one. 


We know by experience from the period between 1918-1941 that collaboration 
between radical parties of the left and right is fully possible. A number of Stalin’s 
measures during the period of Hitler’s struggle for power leads us to believe that 
Stalin either wished to help or actually did help Hitler in his rise to power—I am 
referring to the uncompromising struggle of the German Communists against the 
Social Democrats which led to a split of the working class and considerably facilitated 
Hitler’s struggle for power. In any case, there can be no doubt that Stalin tried in 
every way after Hitler came to power to establish friendly relations with him, and 
that Hitler was responsible for every conflict between the two—Stalin did everything 
in his power to avoid any conflicts. 


“The ideological basis” for the Soviet Communists’ collaboration with German 
Fascists was the slogan: Germany and the USSR are (or were) victims of unjust peace 
pacts—Versailles and Brest-Litovsk—and therefore are able to understand each other 
easily. This time, Stalin undertook to create a much firmer ideological basis for col- 
laboration with rightist radical elements. And here we must recall again the basic prin- 
ciple of Soviet foreign policy—the aim of preserving the sovereignty of the capitalist 
states at all costs. 

As conditions stand today in Europe, the preservation of parliamentary democracy 
in conjunction with the preservation of the system of national governments must be 
considered impossible in the long run for a number of economic and political reasons. 
If national governments continue to exist in Europe, sooner or later they will have to 
turn to protectionism and, in all likelihood, to planning certain sectors of the economy, 
and this in itself leads to centralization of power and the rise of national socialism 
in some form or another (which, of course, is not necessarily similar in domestic and 
foreign policy to that of Hitlerite Germany but is always related with a tendency 
toward autarchy and planning, and with some form of nationalism). Serious social 
and political conflicts are also inevitable and often lead to the rise of a dictatorship 
in the country. Since at present only Communists and rightist radical elements in 
Europe are demanding the preservation of absolute sovereignty of the different nations, 
a basis is automatically raised for a so-to-say “rightist-leftist” bloc of much greater 
solidity than one based on pathetic memories of humiliating treaties. The collaboration 
between rightist and leftist elements and the support of rightist elements on the part 
of the Soviet Union should be considered the principal—perhaps the only—chance 
for realization of the “Stalin variant.” Should a dictatorship emerge in a united 
Germany, mutual understanding would then be well nigh impossible between it and the 
Western world. At the same time, it could count on the Soviet Union’s benevolent 


neutrality. 

Naturally, serious conflicts exist between Germany and the USSR too. Primary 
among them is the problem of the eastern border of Germany. According to information 
from former officials of the East German Christian Democratic Union—which infor- 
mation is now in the hands of the Union of European Youth—the Soviet representatives 
in discussions with representatives of bourgeois East German parties repeatedly hinted 
that the Soviet government would not object if Germany annexed Alsace-Lorraine, at 
France’s expense, and perhaps part of Belgium also, as compensation in return for lost 
Eastern land. This idea could provide the basis for a Soviet-German alliance, not to 
mention that in case of necessity the Bolsheviks would not hesitate to divide Poland 


for the fifth time. 
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The task of the present analysis is not to demonstrate the inevitability of war 
between capitalist states, but to show that Stalin’s plan—to postpone the general attack 
on the free world for a definite period, that is, to incite the Western powers against 
each other, and only then make use of the Soviet military machine—is not less sound 
than a plan for direct attack. In analyzing Soviet policy, we often lose sight of the fact 
that the Soviet government can begin an attack, but it is in no way compelled to do 
so, and aithough it undoubtedly will make use of every moment of weakness of the 
Western world, it can just as well utilize its military machine for exerting pressure on 
surrounding countries and forcing them to obey its will. This is precisely why we must 
not draw the conclusion from the present world situation that we are safe because 
the majority of Western European peoples regard Communism negatively. Much can 
change in ten to fifteen years; a situation could arise whereby some government would 
start giving the idea of a military alliance with the USSR serious consideration, es- 
pecially since the military superiority of the US over the USSR theoretically no longer 
exists. Since both sides have the atomic and hydrogen bombs, geopolitical factors are 
more important. Hence, it would be a great mistake not to consider that the Com- 
munist government of the USSR can spread Communism in two ways—by direct 
aggression, and by provoking conflicts between capitalist states. 


IV. Soviet Policy after Stalin 


As we know, after Stalin’s death the Soviet government started a so-called peace 
offensive. We already know that this offensive is one of the stages in Stalin’s plan of 
strategy, not intended in any way to relieve international tension, but merely to shift 
the center of gravity of international conflicts. It is not surprising, therefore, that those 
who hoped for a “new era” after Stalin’s death were forced to recognize their hopes 
as vain. 


In the time that has lapsed since Stalin’s death, the Soviet regime has taken a series 
of steps confirming the correctness of our main thesis that the chief aim of Soviet 
policy is to prevent the unification of Europe at all costs, and that its readiness to 
make concessions in return is inversely proportional to the progress on unifying Europe. 


Soviet policy after Stalin can be divided into two stages: the period until June 17, 
1953, and the period following that date (this does not exclude the possibility of 
the German Bundestag elections held on September 6 as a new turning point, but there 
is insufficient data at present to discuss this.) The Soviet government pursued a policy 
conforming completely to Stalin’s plan until the uprising of German workers on 
June 17. It stressed in every way its desire and readiness to find a common language 
with the Western nations. The thought of impending unification of Germany was in 
the air. As already mentioned, Soviet High Commissioner Semenov made open advances 
to representatives of the bourgeois parties of the Soviet zone of Germany. It turned 
out, however, that the effectiveness of the “peace offensive” was greater than Western 
observers and, in all likelihood, the Soviet leaders themselves expected. 


The events of June 17 changed the situation radically. There is no doubt what- 
soever that the revolt of German workers was as much of a shock to the Soviet govern- 
ment as to the free world—it suffices to point out that the Soviet press did not risk 
commenting on the happenings before June 23, and that Sovict newspapers then gave 
them more lengthy and strained attention than Western newspapers. Only on June 19 
did Soviet readers receive indirect information that Soviet troops had been sent into 
action; it was reported on the 18th that “yesterday in the democratic sector of Berlin, 
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there was a rumpus (!—H. A.) in some enterprises;” to make up for it, more than a 
page of “Pravda” on June 23 was devoted to this question.'*) 

It is true that Soviet zone authorities continued the so-called “new course” (approxi- 
mating the NEP period in the Soviet Union), and the Soviet government took a series 
of measures fully conforming to the “peace offensive.” But the line itself changed: 
the Soviet government undertook openly to establish friendly relations with France, 
hoping to renew the Franco-Soviet pact without so large a sacrifice as surrender of 
the Soviet zone. It was disclosed on June 1, that a Soviet-French trade agreement in 
the amount of 12 billion francs had been signed, and articles on France’s difficulties 
began to appear more often in Soviet newspapers. Finally, Malenkov in a speech issued 
a clear reminder that the Soviet government considered it necessary to preserve the so- 
called German Democratic Republic as a separate state and establish the closest pos- 
sible contact with France. He said: 

A militaristic Germany, regardless of whether it emerges in its former vest- 
ments or under cover of the “European Defense Community” is the mortal enemy 
of France... The French nation is seeking a way out of the dead end... And there 
undoubtedly is a way out. It is a return to an independent foreign policy. That 
would increase her national security and help to renew her energy. We fervently 
wish the French people, with whom our people are bound by years of friendship 
and jointly shed blood in the battle against a common enemy—the German mili- 
tarists—success in this endeavor. We shall not forget that the Soviet Union and 
France have a treaty of alliance and mutual assistance which can serve as a basis 
for developing and strengthening relations between our countries, and serve the 
cause of European security.'*) 

Malenkov stated in connection with Eastern Germany: 


The Soviet Union is rendering and will continue to render assistance and support 
to the German Democratic Republic as the stronghold of the struggle for a unified, 
peace-loving democratic Germany."*) 


Malenkov’s attitude toward the German Federal Republic may be summarized by 
the word “No!” Apparently, the Soviet government considered it feasible at the time 
not only to preserve the existing situation by maintaining the existence of four states 
between the USSR and the Atlantic Ocean (Poland, the German Democratic Republic, 
the German Federal Republic and France), but also to renew the Franco-Soviet agree- 
ment, thus not only fulfilling Stalin’s plan but even exceeding it. 

If we recall the international situation of the summer of 1953, this policy will be 
perfectly comprehensible. On the one hand, the June 17 occurrences showed the Soviet 
government that the people of East Germany abhor Communism, so that the SED 
could not under any circumstances expect an appreciable number of votes in free 
elections. However, these same occurrences provided a strong argument for the French 
opponents of the European Defense Community; they feared it might entail French 
involvement in an armed conflict for the unification of Germany. The majority of 
Western observers held the opinion at the time that the European Defense Community 
was a still-born child that no longer warranted attention, and naturally the Soviet 
government held the same opinion. It did not stop campaigning against the unification 
of Europe, of course, but made it clear, for example, that it did not wish to discuss the 
matter of a treaty with Austria any further. 


12) See Wolf Gunther Contius, “June 17 in the Soviet Press.” Osteuropa, August 195}. 
3) Kommunist, No. 12, August 1953, pages 31-32. 
14) Ibid, page 27. 
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True, steps were taken in August to influence the outcome of the West German 
elections—primarily the note of August 15 which I have already quoted, and 
Malenkov’s speech at the reception honoring the German Democratic Republic 
delegation on August 23. All Soviet concessions, however, were designed to prevent 
the unification of Germany: the Soviet government demanded recognition of the East 
German regime as the legitimate government of the corresponding territory, well aware 
that neither the governmental parties nor their opponents, the Social Democrats, could 
take such a step in the course of the pre-election campaign. 


The results of the election to the second postwar Bundestag of the German Federal 
Republic radically altered the situation in Western Europe. What happened was expected 
by almost no one: Dr. Adenauer not only maintained but also strengthened his position 
considerably, and since the pre-election campaign centered around questions of foreign 
policy, the election results demonstrated the readiness of the German people to join 
the Western bloc and relinquish sovereign rights in the interest of European unification. 
The “still-born child” was thus transformed into a political reality. The question of 
ratifying the Paris and Bonn agreements became a real issue once more and chances 
increased considerably for creating a European army. 

It can safely be stated that Soviet foreign policy is in a poor state. Obviously Soviet 
policy in the last few months was all a mistake, for it was founded on two false premises: 
the assumption that Communists in the East Zone had managed to win over a con- 
siderable part of the East German population and that the West German population 
was not pleased with Adenauer’s policy. The Soviet government apparently hoped to 
create a propitious situation in East Germany by making comparatively minor con- 
cessions and figured that the results of the West German elections would put an end to 
the European Defense Community once and for all. 

Neither circumstance developed; Soviet policy in Europe had failed (this failure 
was further augmented by Mossadegh’s fall in Iran). 


V. Future Prospects 


Taking all into consideration, the basic line of Soviet foreign policy from 
the beginning of 1952 to September 6, 1953 was the strategy formulated by Stalin of 
exploiting conflicts between the different countries of the free world. Every single 
Soviet foreign policy measure of this period may be considered a stage in Stalin’s plan 
but it must be taken into account that Soviet politicians were evidently “advertising 
themselves” and basing their actions on an incorrect evaluation of the situation out- 
side the boundaries of the Soviet bloc. The chief aim of this policy was to revive the 
system of mutually competing European nations and bring about a situation whereby 
the Soviet government could negotiate with each state separately. This policy failed: 
realization of the European Defense Community and the Council of Europe is the 
most likely prospect for Western Europe in the near future. 

There is no doubt that this turn of affairs would compel the Soviet government 
to reexamine the principles and methods of its foreign policy. Now all we can do is 
examine the factors determining the government’s decision, since there are no data 
at present which would permit stating which of the possible lines the Soviet regime 
will choose. 


The following are the main factors: 


I. The Soviet government cannot reconcile itself to the rise of a stable United 
Europe—it must do everything in its power to prevent this development. 
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2. All available data about the internal political and economic situation in the 
USSR—particularly, Khrushchev’s plenum address at the Central Committee of the 
KPSS—indicate that the Soviet Union is not in a position at the present time to either 
start or carry through a “Blitzkrieg” and that this situation will last at least two or 
three years. Thus, the Soviet government will focus all its efforts in the near future 
on impeding the unification of Europe, but diplomatic channels, Communist fifth 
columns and “fellow travellers” are at present the only means at its disposal. 

3. France, at present, is the weakest point in Europe, and the Soviet government 
can hinder the unification of Europe now in one way only: by creating such a situation 
in France that ratification of the Bonn and Paris agreements will be impossible. The 
Soviet government has already exhausted every possible means of diplomatic, political 
and economic pressure at its command: neither an offer to extend trade relations nor 
reminders of “traditional” Soviet-French friendship or making use of the French 
Communist Party can change the situation in principle. The only thing the Soviet 
government can still do to influence the conduct of France is to radically change the 
correlation of forces in Europe, allowing the unification of Germany on terms 
acceptable to the West, that is, what amounts to surrendering Germany, and stopping 
the war in Indo-China. 

Whether the Soviet government will take this bold step depends primarily upon 
the correlation of forces inside the ruling apex of the USSR. As we know, there are 
proponents within the Soviet government of a “firm” and a “soft” policy toward the 
West. Beria was evidently the chief proponent of the “soft course,” and defenders of 
the “firm course” were Malenkov and Molotov. Both groups have now become 
insolvent, and if Beria paid dearly for the Berlin workers’ uprising, neither was 
Malenkov’s position improved any by his bungling interference in the West German 
pre-election campaign. 

The situation has changed somewhat in regard to the unification of Germany in 
that the terms of its unification as set forth by the Soviet government in its August 15 
note now present themselves in a different light. The Soviet government demanded the 
creation of a mixed all-German government with limited powers; it would include 
representatives from both West and East Germany and have the task of conducting 
all-German elections. At the time of the proposal, Soviet terms were absolutely 
unacceptable to German politicians because none of them could agree to talk with 
the hangmen of the German people before elections. However, the Swiss newspaper 
Tat even then stated that agreement with the terms was actually possible. The author 
of this article, Von Jukskull, argued as follows: Western politicans are asked to speak 
with the Pankow criminals. This is disagreeable. But we know beforehand that this 
discussion will result in the disappearance of the criminals from the political arena 
because, even assuming that the entire population of the East Zone will vote for the 
Communists—and this is absolutely out of the question—there will still be fewer 
Communists in the all-German Parliament than in the parliaments of France or Italy, 
probably considerably fewer. “If the unification of Germans demands no greater 
sacrifice than a happy expression in a bad game, then that is pretty cheap a price.” 

The situation is really much more complicated, but the basic thought of the author 
is true: the propagandistic concessions of the Soviet regime can be utilized by the 
West in its own interests and, what is particularly important, just when it is to the 
West’s advantage. 

We can say in summary that the Soviet foreign policy situation is far from brilliant. 
There is no doubt that the ruling circles of the USSR are in the midst of a serious 
crisis. The Soviet government’s power to influence the course of events outside the 
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Soviet bloc is severely limited, and matters are aggravated by the fact that the USSR 
is at present a dictatorship without a dictator since none of the pretenders to Stalin’s 
throne has yet gained a decisive upper hand, and this considerably hampers consistency 
in its foreign policy measures. 

Actually, the Soviet government has the choice of holding the line on the Elbe at 
all costs or retreating to the Oder-Neisse line. Apparently no decision has yet been 
made. Soviet commentaries on the situation in Western Europe aim, basically, to prove 
that present developments are unfavorable both to the Germans and the French, and 
this interpretation allows the Soviet government to draw any conclusion—either leave 
the West to its own devices, or try to “help” the Western peoples “find the road of 
independent growth” by more or less venturesome maneuvers. 

Since both Soviet and Western policy are now at a crossroads, we cannot say 
whether we can count on a comparatively peaceful co-existence of the two systems for 
a prolonged period. A change in Soviet policy either toward aggravating the cold war 
or biding time depends, essentially, on the West. Should the unification of Europe not 
succeed, we can expect the international situation to become more tense, since the 
Soviet government would then be able to actively influence developments in the 
different European countries. In the event the European peoples unite, the Soviet 
government will have no choice other than to reconcile itself to the situation and 
await the moment when the correlation of forces between West and East or the situation 
in the West changes drastically. 


‘ 
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Influence of the Bolshevik Revolution and the Social Doctrine 
of the USSR on Modern Warfare 


N. GaLal 


Factors Which Influence the Nature of Warfare 


When the nature of warfare in a particular epoch is discussed, primary emphasis is 
usually placed on envisioning the technical and economic standards of that epoch. 
Much less attention is given to the social setting against which wars take place. 
Nevertheless, the nature of war has always depended to an equal extent on both 
sociological and technological factors. 

New technological achievements have often revolutionized the conduct of war 
and have brought victory to the countries which could utilize them rationally. Rapid 
extension of the railroads during the middle of the nineteenth century reduced the 
time necessary for mobilizing from many months to weeks, or even days, and 
produced new methods of conducting operations. The internal combustion engine gave 
twentieth century military technology the airplane, the submarine and the tank, which 
broke the deadlock of the First World War and led to the vast operational maneuvers of 
the second world conflict. Splitting the atom brought the world to a new threshold— 
to the atomic age. Clearly each of these stages in technological development revolu- 
tionized warfare. 

At first glance the influence of sociological factors on the nature of war may 
appear comparatively less significant. The technical level has a direct influence. The 
social influence is indirect but, as experience shows, it is of no less practical importance. 


The Napoleonic era is a clear historical example. It is especially demonstrative since 
in technology and equipment the armies were on a par, but on the sociological level 
the anti-French coalition armies and the French camp were on different planes. The 
professionally recruited armies of Austria, Prussia and even England, which were the 
outgrowth of the feudal class system of these countries, opposed the armies of a nation 
which had abolished the remnants of feudalism in the revolution of 1789, had declared 
the equality of all citizens and subsequently had instituted universal military service. 
The dynamic force of the French revolutionary armies was created by these social 
innovations. 

The armies of the anti-French coalition concentrated on the strategy of attrition, 
which had found its most brilliant expression in the eighteenth century strategy of 
Frederick the Great. “Battle is the instrument of feeble-minded generals” was one of 
Frederick’s famous aphorisms. For the revolutionary French armies, and especially for 
Napoleon, decisive operations were the rule. One side’s strategy of attrition opposed 
the other’s strategy of annihilation, the strategy being deterrnined not by technology 
but by the difference in the social structure of the antagonists. The talent and genius 
of individuals played only a secondary role. 

But the difference in social reforms was reflected not only in strategy and in 
operational techniques; it also made its mark upon the tactics of that epoch. Instead 
of the line formations of the feudal armies, where troops, squeezed into rigid for- 
mations, found it awkward to maneuver under fire, the French Army adopted a loose 
arrangement of front ranks supported in depth by battalion columns. Of course, the 
increased importance of fire brought about this dispersed order, but the patriotic, 
revolutionary French soldier, with his national consciousness, was incomparably more 
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suited to battle in dispersed line than was the soldier of the mercenary feudal army. 
Behind this light but firm screen, firm because of its strong internal cohesion and its 
new sociological basis, the French columns could confidently maneuver and have the 
necessary superiority at the decisive moment. 


Thus, two basic factors affect the nature of war in a specific epoch: 
1. Technical factors (technology, industry, armament). 
2. Sociological factors. 


During the evolutionary period in the development of human society the influence 
of the first group of factors has usually been dominant. But at times of revolutionary 
change in the structure of society the social factors inevitably exert the primary 
influence. Along with the radical changes which technological development has brought 
about in military affairs, several social factors whose effect on the nature of warfare are 
no less significant than the appearance of atomic weapons should be noted. 


A New Social Phenomenon 


A new phenomenon of modern warfare is revealed by study of the social back- 
ground of the last world war and of postwar military conflicts: soldiers of the same 
nationality can be found fighting on opposite sides. 


That the First World War had its instances of forces of the same nationality fighting 
in opposite camps was not socially significant, and was primarily caused by the dis- 
memberment of several national bodies and inclusion of their parts under different 
governments, as was the case with Poland, Austria’s Slavic population, Alsace-Lorraine 
and others. Such instances in Europe were limited to (1) the 35 Finnish battalions of 
chasseurs in the German Army, although not a single inch of Finland was occupied 
by the Germans, (2) the small Georgian military unit (not more than a battalion) in 
the Turkish Army at the Caucasian front under the German Captain Schullenberg, 
who subsequently served as the German Ambassador to Moscow and (3) the formation 
by the Russian government of three Czech legions from Austrian prisoners of war, 
although all of Czechoslovakia was under Austria-Hungary. 


World War II provided many more important examples of this development: the 
French national units of General de Gaulle on the side of the Western Allies and the 
French legion deployed in the “Charlemagne” division on the German side; the Belgian, 
Dutch and Norwegian units on the side of the Allies, and the Walloon brigade, “SS 
Degrelle”, and the “Viking” and “Nord” divisions of the Norwegian, Dutch and 
Danish forces on the side of the Germans. Although Spain did not take part in the 
war, it was also represented on both sides. The “Blue” division of Franco on the German 
side had its counterpart in the Spanish volunteers in the Red Army, who had left Spain 
as children during the Civil War. But the most striking and important instance as far 
as numbers go was the participation of Russian soldiers in the German Army on the 
Eastern front in the so-called “Army of Liberation” (ROA) of Vlasov, and the German 
“Army of Liberation” of Paulus-Seidlitz which fought on the side of the Red Army. 

An individual can be recognized and branded as a traitor, but sociology cannot be 
satisfied with such a simple explanation for thousands, hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of individuals. For the numbers in the Russian units of ROA, in the Kazakh 
and other formations of Soviet citizens did reach almost a million (up to 900,000 
according to figures in the summer of 1943). 

Thus at the time of greatest military strain almost all the participants of the Second 
World War clearly showed signs of internal disunity. Only the Anglo-Saxon nations 
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provided no such example, although one stray lamb—the Englishman Joyce (Lord Ha 
Ha)--was extremely symptomatic. In the cold war now going on this lone stray has 
turned into a flock which also includes British subjects—the foreigners Fuchs and Pon- 
tecorvo as well as well-borne Englishmen from the traditional Foreign Office and 
ecclesiastical organs. 

The small wars which broke out in Korea, Indonesia and Indo-China after the war 
even more clearly illustrate the presence of troops of one nationality in opposing 
camps and show that this phenomenon is entirely natural in modern warfare. 

The phenomenon also occurs within the political and military sphere of influence 
of the USSR. 


Reasons for the New Social Phenomenon 


Outwardly, this phenomenon is far from new. Wars of feudal times and of the 
epoch of mercenary armies provided numerous examples of mixed national com- 
position of state armies. Even the Prussian Army of Frederick the Great was half 
non-German. In the eighteenth century Swiss were serving in the armies of almost all 
governments. French Burgundy was the favorite recruiting place for all the European 
armies. Not exceptional was the instance of a prominent associate of Napoleon, 
General Ogereau, a Frenchman who served in seven armies before settling down with 
the French forces. 

However, in the nineteenth century the principle of the national state, which grew 
out of the French Revolution, sharply diminished the alien elements in the various 
armies. The principle of nationhood, which replaced feudal and religious division, 
made the composition of European armies homogeneous and drew sharp lines of 
national demarcation. The crystallization of national consciousness was reflected in 
concepts of law, and those serving in the armies of hostile countries were punished for 
crimes against the state and were regarded as traitors. This process of national 
demarcation culminated at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and World War I provided only negligible contrary examples. 
Their very infrequency as well as the attitude toward them, as cited above, demon- 
strated the strength of the national principle. 

World War II showed the trend toward disunity in the national unity; troops of the 
same nationality were more frequently found in opposing camps. What were the 
reasons? 

If the French Revolution caused the assertion of the national principle and the 
creation of national states, then the Communist Revolution of 1917 began a new 
social era—the era of social stratification transcending national borders. 

To the vertical partitioning of national boundaries the Bolshevik Revolution added, 
as it were, horizontal stratification which ran through the nations along the lines of 
their class divisions. 

Although prior to the October Revolution this social stratification was to a greater 
or lesser degree inherent in all states, it was strictly limited by the vertical partitions 
of national boundaries, much as impenetrable partitions separate the various parts of 
a ship. Thus, for example, the French and German socialist parties, despite their contact 
in the Second International, in their respective parliaments voted with the bourgeois 
parties for all the military budgets and entered the government coalitions of their 
warring countries. 

The Bolshevik Revolution pierced these vertical partitions. Social stratification 
no longer stops at national boundaries; it crosses them, surmounting the patriotic and 
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national emotions of the peoples. The Communist leaders always regarded this as their 
greatest strength and considered that they had a monopoly on a new social “atomic” 
weapon which could cause the social disintegration of their enemies and thus enable 
them to achieve their goal—a worldwide Communist revolution. 


The first attempt to use the new social weapon was made immediately after the 
Bolsheviks seized power. The appeal made at the end of the First World War by the 
Council of People’s Commissars to the peoples of the world over “the heads of their 
bourgeois governments” not only called for suspension of hostilities but also urged 
organization of soviets of soldier and worker deputies everywhere, that is, it called 
for establishment of new organs of power. This attempt ended in the “immoral” 
Brest-Litovsk peace and in complete disregard of the appeal by the socialist and 
democratic elements of the West. 


The next attempt was not a propagandistic appeal alone. It was accompanied by 
what the military would call a “cavalry charge” of hastily thrown together Red Army 
forces against Rumania, Poland, Finland and the Baltic states to support proletarian 
uprisings in those countries. The attempt, it is true, ended in ignominious failure in 
1919-1920. Thus, although Bolshevism’s social weapon proved efficacious in Russia’s 
Civil War, the attempt to use it against foreign nations was not effective. The strength 
of the national elements proved to have been underrated by Communism’s prophet, 
Lenin. 


In contrast to these failures, however, a number of other events demonstrate the 
efficacy of this social weapon and the vulnerability of the West’s social cohesion: the 
March uprising in the French fleet, the Communist Putschs and the disorders in 
postwar Germany, the agitations in the French Army and the workers’ strikes in 
Europe coupled with refusal to load equipment destined for use against the Red Army. 


These initial experiences predetermined Bolshevism’s new tactics. Before use could 
be made of this basic social weapon, the Red Army would have to destroy the national 
armies protecting the Western governments. Therefore the USSR set as its primary 
task the consolidation and enlargement of its own forces. Instead of Trotsky’s 
“permanent revolution” the theory of “building socialism in one country” was born. 


In accordance with this political concept, Soviet military doctrine also underwent 
a significant evolution. The belief that new methods of warfare had been discovered 
in the Civil War led to preparation for a large war of regular mass armies. Only after 
defeat of the opponent’s regular army would revolutionary uprisings of the proletariat 
be possible. 


On this path of development, characterized by its certainty and logic, a great 
surprise was in store for Communism. Its chief weapon—social disintegration—sud- 
denly boomeranged. 


During the war hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens swelled the ranks of their 
nation’s enemies in order to stand against the Communist regime with arms in their 
hands. The dialectical school of Communism had not failed to leave its trace on its 
subjects: “The time has come for transforming the war from a war of states to a war 
of citizens against the government of Stalin.” The force of social decomposition at 
home proved so dangerous that, to save the situation, it was necessary while the war 
was in progress to throw overboard the whole of Communism’s ideological barrage 
and to lean on the “reactionary” national and patriotic emotions of the Russian people. 


The reason for this surprise was that the social structure of the USSR not only 
concealed within itself the darker sides of capitalism but in the process of building 
“socialism in one country” multiplied them many times. 
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As a state, the Soviet Union had become subject to the influence of those same 
sociological laws which determine the development of all human societies. The 
experiment of building a classless society by dictatorial methods has resulted in creation 
of a stratified state in which the role of the privileged estate belongs to the one Party 
permitted, whose members compose about 3% of the population. The new social 
strata—the Party, technical intelligentsia, working class, the kolkhozniks and slave class 
of the forced labor camps (which totals 6-8% of the population), have all the marks 
not only of classes but of estates. Thus, class antagonisms exist even in Soviet society. 
They are suppressed by ruthless dictatorial methods and are mitigated only by the 
general antagonism of all the unfortunate strata toward the privileged estate, the 
Party. Even in the Party there is a sharp division between the oligarchical leadership 
and the mass of obedient subordinates. 

In view of these social conditions it was both natural and inevitable that the new 
“social weapon,” which the Communist leaders believed they monopolized, auto- 
matically was turned against them. 

The Bolshevik Revolution brought a new factor to life—the social stratification of 
national states which has pierced the vertical partitions of national isolation. At the 
same time the revolution introduced the ideological principle into international 
relations, as a result of which relations are constantly strained and are especially bitter 
during a war period. This is the contribution which the Bolshevik Revolution has made 
to the general complex of contemporary military science. This is its influence on the 
nature of warfare. 

However, with the passage of time the Bolsheviks have forfeited their monopoly 
on the “social atom bomb.” The new weapon which they introduced now belongs to 
the general arsenal of modern warfare and is also accessible to the enemies of 
Communism. 


The Stability of the New Social Phenomenon 


To evaluate the extent of the new social weapon’s influence on the nature of modern 
warfare, it is also necessary to establish the extent to which the conditions which 
created the weapon and which ensure its effective use in the foreseeable future remain 


in force. 

Some doubt of the stability of the new weapon exists. Numerous influential 
Westerners hold that Communist expansion is essentially no different than “traditional” 
Russian imperialism and that the present transition of integral Communism into 
national Bolshevism is gradually reducing the prospects for world hegemony. Tito is 
usually cited in confirmation of these views. Similar hopes are placed on the Chinese 
Communist movement. The optimists hope that Bolshevism’s social weapon will lose 
its edge or in any case will cease being an important factor. 

These same individuals reassure themselves with the hope that the capitalist world’s 
efforts to improve social conditions, such as the series of postwar social reforms in 
England, France, America and other countries, coupled with prophylactic measures to 
make the home front healthier (removal of Communists from key positions in the 
state) deprive the enemy’s social weapon of its possible targets. 

However, the most unequivocal answer to these doubts of the stability of the 
weapon of social decomposition is given by experience itself. Only recently, when 
international relations were strained by the Berlin Blockade, responsible leaders of 
all the Communist parties of countries behind the Iron Curtain said in official speeches: 
“If the Soviet Army has to carry military action into the territory of the Western 
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Powers, the working class and all progressive elements know that their place is on the 
side of the Soviet Union.” Even though these speeches were propagandistic in nature 
and their tune was called from Moscow, their importance cannot be underestimated. 
They primarily show the intention of the Communist leaders to carry on a future war, 
taking advantage of the various forces of social disintegration. They also indicate that 
these forces exist in every nation to a greater or lesser degree. 


It can be asserted, therefore, that theorizing on Communism’s transition, no matter 
what arguments are used, continues, with little or no regard for time and space. No 
one can say how long this assumed evolution of Communism will take, but for the 
present and near future the facts are that society contains within itself forces of social 
decomposition and that the headquarters for world social revolution is in Moscow, 
which has not discarded its weapon of social disintegration. 

The hopes that strengthening itself will make the West invulnerable to hostile 
influences on its social cohesion are unfounded. No matter how much progress is made 
in this direction it should not be forgotten that contemporary Communist doctrine is 
a pseudoreligion, lacking a higher absolute principle but providing an ardent faith 
which permeates the whole being of its disciples and which excludes all other forces 
capable of influencing man. Modern techniques of communication, including radio, 
press and films, contribute to the fact that the masses are being converted into what 
the French sociologist, Gustave Le Bon, termed a “psychological mob” which lives 
by its emotions rather than by its reason, which takes on faith all the formulas palmed 
off on it and which falls under the influence of tin gods as a weathercock reacts to the 
wind. We must also keep in mind that the social disintegration of the West will not be 
limited to the path set for it by Communist Party dogma. The Communist arsenal 
holds a large collection of forces which can influence the human mentality, forces 
ranging from fanatic chauvinism and nationalism for Asia’s colonial peoples to the 
mirage of a “democratic, sunny world constitution” to ensnare intellectual snobs and 
pacifist idealists. 

Such a state of mind is much more characteristic of Communism’s disciples beyond 
the borders of the USSR than it is for those within the country. As early as 1948, 
George Kennan, the prominent expert on the USSR, accurately noted in his famous 
article, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” that the number of genuine Communists 
is much higher in the non-Communist countries than it is behind the Curtain. 


The most convincing proof of the stability of the social weapon is the importance 
which Communist leaders attach to it right up to the present day. The Cold War is no 
more than an application of all available weapons to effect the social disintegration of 
the enemy so as to undermine his morale and internal cohesion before the advent of 
a “hot” war. 

In his noted book, The Strategy of the Cold War, the American sociologist, James 
Burnham, brilliantly described the Soviet Union’s technique of applying forces of 
social disintegration, from seizing control of trade unions in democratic countries to 
organizing strikes, revolutionary demonstrations and sabotage. 


Thus, not destined to be fulfilled are the hopes of naive dreamers and inveterate 
military technocrats that the “sword” of the Communist social weapon can be beaten 
into a democratic “plowshare” or that it can altogether be excluded from the military 
arsenal in a future war, as chemical warfare, which played so great a role in the First 
World War, was not used in the Second. The social weapon will continue to enjoy all 
the essential qualities which give it stability as long as its bearer, the totalitarian 
Communist Party, continues to exist. 
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The Influence of the Social Weapon on Modern Warfare 


The Bolshevik Revolution’s contribution of social weapons to the instruments of 
international warfare quite naturally must be reflected in the forms of modern 
warfare, such as strategy, operational techniques and tactics. The Napoleonic era 
already cited demonstrates what a revolutionary influence a change in the social 
background has upon the nature of war. 


Unfortunately, military literature up to the present is strikingly lacking in research 
on this subject. Such attempts as have been made usually come from the pen, not of 
military specialists, but of sociologists such as Burnham. 


The study of Soviet literature and the analysis of the organizational measures taken 
by the Soviet regime in the Cold War and in the local conflicts to which it has given 
rise throw much more light on this problem. Although thorough security restrictions 
and the tendentiousness of Soviet military writing heavily veil the specific ideas and 
points of view held by Soviet leaders, several basic positions can be ascertained. 


The most interesting material which has appeared in print is the information given 
by former Soviet Colonel Kalinov in the chapter on Marshal Bulganin in his book, 
Sovetskie Marshaly Govoryat (Soviet Marshals Speak). That this information, which 
gives the content of a dissertation read by Bulganin in 1945 at the Frunze Academy, 
is not apocryphal is demonstrated by its high px —_-al level. The details of Bulganin’s 
report presented by Kalinov are so accurate, logica, and significant that they remove 
any doubts as to their authenticity. 


In this thesis, Problema voiny i mira v period ultra-imperializma (The problem 
of War and Peace in the Period of Ultra-Imperialism), as Bulganin defines the present 
era, he maintains that the nature of war conforms to the particular period. Bulganin 
considers it outdated to define a war as “total.” He would call modern warfare 
“political-military” since its vast scope makes it difficult to count on finding ways to 
settle the conflict by military means alone. Political measures, particularly propaganda, 
acquire special importance and become weapons not less effective than cannons, tanks 
and planes. 


Bulganin classifies the actions of political measures as “negative” or “constructive.” 
Negative action aims to undermine the morale and strength of the opponent, to breach 
the hierarchical discipline in his organization and to sow dissension in any hostile 
coalition of states which may exist. Constructive action has the mission of welding the 
home army and country into an indissoluble whole and of instilling the spirit to fight 
until the last breath “no matter what happens to the motherland.” 


Both negative and constructive measures must be used long before a war begins. 
This propaganda must encompass all aspects of life and must be as systematically 
prepared as mobilizing, organizing, equipping and supplying an army. 

It is especially interesting that, following this affirmation of the primacy of the 
political and social instruments of warfare, Bulganin gives an important warning that 
the dialectic of today’s social weapon—the possibility that it will also be used by the 
enemy—is known to him and is taken into account by the Soviet leaders. Bulganin’s 
warning is an appeal not to be deluded into thinking that the mere existence of “the 
most progressive social structure” of itself guarantees the superiority of Soviet propa- 
ganda. He states that experience proved the German Army, and Finland in 1939, to 
be completely immune to the influences of Soviet propaganda, while Soviet troops in 
1941 “frequently were contaminated by German propaganda.” 
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As a result he recommends that plans not be based on a too “schematic” belief in 
the “absolute and all-encompassing superiority of the Soviet armies over the armies 
of the capitalist enemies” but that the problem be approached “dialectically.” 

From the experience of the past, Bulganin makes these conclusions for the future: 

1. A future war cannot be decided solely by long-range combat, that is, by using 
only such long-range devices as aviation and rocket weapons. Only occupation of the 
enemy’s territory will decide the issue. 

2. The conclusion of peace will always take place under different political and 
social conditions than those existing at the beginning of the war. Peace will not be 
concluded by the governments which started the war, for the victor will physically 
destroy the government of the vanquished and will create a new representative strata 
acceptable to the victor. 

3. Supremacy on the seas will lose its importance in a future war, in Bulganin’s 
opinion, since the former advantageous position of “ruler of the seas” was favored by 
the presence on the continent of two large, hostile states (Germany and Russia) whose 
powerful continental armies neutralized each other. Now the whole continent will be 
with the USSR. 

4. The “social regrouping” going on in the world will result in the inevitable 
participation of several colonial countries in a third world conflict, which will be 
fought for their emancipation. However, not all of them will join the Soviet side. The 
economic system of the capitalist world will draw several into that camp. 

5. The possibility of anyone remaining neutral will disappear. Although some states 
will not participate in military actions, economic neutrality will be impossible. At the 
end of the war even the neutrals will be drawn into the economic sphere of the victor, 
and as a result will share the fate of the vanquished. 

Bulganin’s theses provide a clear picture of how the Communist leaders envision the 
next war, and explain several important events in the cold war now going on. Thus, 
domestic propaganda—with its idolization of Stalin, its emphasis on the role of the 
Party and its fomenting of national chauvinism—and foreign propaganda—with the 
peace commissions, the “Colorado beetles” in Germany and “bacteriological warfare” 
in Korea—clearly fall into the framework outlined by Bulganin of destructive and 
constructive propaganda carried out according to plan long before actual military 
operations begin. The strenuous efforts to prevent formation of a European army are 
explained by the importance of preventing the rebirth of a Western continental army, 
since the most important thesis, that the significance of supremacy on the seas will dis- 
appear in a future international conflict, either stands or falls on this point. 


That Bulganin’s theses do not concretely analyze the actual forms of military 
operations does not mean that the Communist leaders are not working on this question. 
On the contrary, the actions of the North Korean Army and of the insurgents in Viet 
Nam demonstrate that Soviet military leaders know how to shape the troops of other 
nationalities into efficient fighting forces without employing the old German method 
of supporting the weak forces of other nations with their own troops and cadres. Ac- 
cording to the authoritative evaluation made by the American Colonel Ely, author of 
the outstanding book, The Red Army Today, among the examples of successful work 
done by military missions in foreign countries, the work of the Soviet military mission 
in North Korea can claim a very distinguished place. 

The free world can profit from Bolshevism’s practical experience in only a limited 
way, since the goals and the methods possible for the two sides are diametrically op- 
posed. The adoption of Soviet methods would inevitably lead to domestic enslavement 
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by totalitarian dogma. Therefore the free world faces the problem of independently 
developing new techniques of warfare appropriate to our epoch. 

In determining the dominant lines of the new techniques in strategy, operational 
techniques and tactics the West must proceed from the following basic positions: 

1. In the modern era there is no peace at all, there is uninterrupted warfare, if not 
waged with armed forces then with the no less effective weapons of propaganda and 
social disintegration. 

2. The potential strength of both Communism and the free world is not delimited 
by geography but by a strange combination of social regroupings on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Only the purely military means (the armed forces) are for the time being 
separated spatially by borders until the beginning of hostilities. 

3. The basic problem of the free world is to successfully influence the social forces 
sympathetic to it in the enemy’s rear, preventing the outburst of national feeling which 
is aroused by any war from stiffening the enemy. This is even more important than 
paralyzing Communist forces in one’s own rear. 

4. The contemporary social setting dooms to failure complete dependence on long- 
range warfare (as use of aviation alone). It requires occupation (not only destruction) 
of the enemy’s most important political and social centers. 

These general conditions demand new methods of deciding military questions: 


Strategy— 

1. Taking into account social as well as military and economic factors in planning 
a war by using political and sociological criteria in analyzing regions favorable or 
unfavorable for future operations. In the next war, for example, it may be more 
important to seize unproductive areas where there are concentration camps holding 
the enemies of the Soviet social system than to capture oil- or coal-bearing regions. 

2. The necessity of actually occupying the political, social and economic centers of 
the enemy, which are the sources of his strength. Intercontinental warfare precludes the 
possibility of obtaining a decision at the borders and in the outlying districts. It ex- 
cludes the practical possibility of occupying the whole territory of the opponent and 
makes it imperative to capture the enemy’s vital centers without the necessity of resort- 
ing to exhausting land operations to reach them. 


Operational Techniques— 

1. Instead of merely destroying the enemy’s fighting forces, which is the basic goal 
of any strategy having decisive aims, it is necessary to combine elimination of the 
enemy’s military strength with a frugal attitude toward his manpower, since this man- 
power is the source of one’s own reinforcements—as determined by the new phenomenon 
of warfare—soldiers of the same nationality in opposing camps. 

2. The ability to combine large-scale warfare of regular troops with partisan war- 
fare in the enemy’s rear. 


Tactics— 
The instruction of all troops in the most varied types of battle action, especially in 
airborne landings both in partisan and in regular warfare. 


Organization— 

The ability to create efficient and inspired units from soldiers of the enemy nation- 
ality without giving them a colonial character which was largely responsible for the 
failure of the German attempt in the last war. 

These are the chief problems facing the free world’s military specialists. Whether or 
not the world will remain free depends on their successfull solution. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Soviet Policy at Home and Abroad 


After the crisis resulting from Stalin’s death and the struggle of his successors for 
power, the Soviet leaders have succeded in forming a definite tactical course in 
domestic and foreign policy. This represents a certain compromise with the demands 
of the population, a reorganization of the Party apparatus and a purge of its officials 
and, in foreign policy, an attempt to create a breathing space in the cold war. 


A Revision of Bolshevik Principles 


A noticeable change in certain basic Bolshevik theories is becoming more and 
more apparent in the Soviet press today. Especially in questions of economic theory 
the changes are so drastic as to be spotted easily by the everyday reader. 

Contrary to the usual deference paid to Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR—the Bible for all Communist Parties, both inside the Soviet Union and 
out—the Voprosy Ekonomiki (No. 11, 1953), organ of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, suggests that Soviet economists again take up the problems of economic theory. 

A. N. Nesmeyanov, president of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, told the 
scholars at one of the sessions that their mission is to provide “a creative solution of 
the essential problems of Marxist-Leninist theory, to wipe out indiscrimination, dog- 
matism and the substitution of quotes for live scientific thought.” (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
No. 12, 1953, Pp. 117). 

In other words, citations from the writings of Lenin and Stalin, which up to now 
had been the basis of every scholar’s work, have been cast aside in favor of “live, 
scientific thought.” Values accepted as unchangeable and uncontradictable as late as the 
XIX Party Congress are now being reappraised. 

After the publication of Stalin’s booklet Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR, Soviet propaganda focused on the change-over from trade in commodities to 
exchange of products. At present this is considered impractical and wrong; in fact, 
trade is regarded as the principle means of distribution of consumer goods. If Stalin 
insisted that product exchange had to be introduced, “without deviation or fluctua- 
tion, step by step diminishing the sphere of operation of trade and expanding that of 
product exchange,” his prescriptions are now ignored and even condemned and many 
factors, attacked in his book, rehabilitated as the truth. 


The all-round development of trade in the country (state cooperative and kolk- 
hoz trade) and not the implementation of the exchange of products, is the present 
task of the Party’s economic policy. (Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 12, 195}, p. 120.) 


As the necessity of expanding commodity output and distribution is under dis- 
cussion, a switch to public ownership in agriculture is now out of the question. On the 
cont ary, this new trend will require the preservation of both public and kolkhoz 
property, and increase the relative importance of kolkhoz production in the economy. 
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Although the policy of strengthening the growth of heavy industry is still justified 
by historical conditions and the military situation, it is admitted to have lowered the 
material and cultural level of the population. 


It is evident that the relationship between light and heavy industry, a question 
previously discussed only in high Party privacy, is also undergoing a change. Econo- 
mists have been called in to aid in reexamining this problem. 


An appeal along these lines appeared in the eleventh issue of Voprosy Ekonomiki 
for 1953 and was answered by academician Ostrovityanov in the following issue. While 
toning down the seriousness of the situation and justifying the old policy by “the ob- 
jective conditions of growth,” he said: “The historically evolved relationship between 
the rate of growth of heavy and light industry, resulting from the objective conditions 
of the economy’s growth in preceding periods, cannot be considered correct under 
present conditions...” 


This sharp change in economic policy does not mean that the Party and government 
will reduce the rate of growth of heavy industry. This will continue as called for at the 
XIX Congress of the KPSS in its Five-Year Plan but, while maintaining the rate of 
growth of heavy industry, more emphasis will be placed on the consumer goods 
industry. Orders for consumer goods are already being placed with heavy industry and 
even war plants. 

Will the Soviet government be able to maintain the rate of growth of heavy industry 
while accelerating that of light industry? And will it be able to supply the necessary 
raw materials? These are highly problematic questions. 


There are also the questions of how to manage the national economy and raise 
production. The failure to fulfill plans, the insolvency of enterprises, the decrease in 
agricultural products and the catastrophic drop in head of cattle have forced the KPSS 
and the Soviet government to appeal to economists to give them a better plan to ward 
off economic crisis. 


But what new methods or schemes can improve economic conditions when the 
system, which has proven its impracticability through thirty years, remains essentially 
unchanged? 


Not only in the field of economics are changes taking place. The emphasis on the 
role of the individual, which exalted the individual and deprecated the role of the masses, 
is now termed hostile to Marxism, alien and wrong. 


The Party demands elimination of objectionable, un-Marxist emphasis on the role 
of the individual in history, expressed in academic and propagandistic work in the 
cult of the individual, which is alien and hostile to Marxism. The duty of our 
scholarly works on history, economics, philosophy and the other social disciplines 
is to show the decisive role of the masses in public life, the avant-garde role of the 
working classes and its vanguard, the Communist Party. (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
No. 12, 1953). 


Philosophical questions are being scrutinized, as well. In Voprosy Filosofii, philo- 
sophers are advised to give their attention to the problems of chance and inevitability, 
choice and necessity, antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradictions, language and 
thought. These questions were formerly closed to them as Stalin’s utterances on these 
matters were the basis of academic work. 


The revision of questions formerly considered immutable is not due to chance. 
Close examination shows that political conditions have brought about a policy change 
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in the KPSS and the Soviet government. The poverty of the people, constant demands 
for higher productivity and systematic increases in output quotas, revision of the 
payment basis, the never-ending shadowing and denouncing, have done their share in 
showing up the difference between the conditions under which the people live and 
those under which their Communist leaders live. 

The death of the dictator raised hopes that improvements and changes were near 
and the forced relaxation of government reprisals intensified the demands. 

In the language of Bolshevik theoreticians, a situation had arisen in which produc- 
tion relations did not correspond to the level of development of the productive forces, 
resulting in contradictions between the two. 

Although Soviet leaders assert that in a socialist state the contradictions cannot 
develop into a conflict and that only in capitalist societies are they eliminated by an 
overthrow of the government, it seems that they have reached the conflict stage in the 
USSR. Even if dictatorship makes a violent overthrow of the regime by political revo- 
lution almost unthinkable, there are other methods of exerting influence. Clear indica- 
tions of a deepening conflict tending toward social revolution can be seen in the low 
productivity, poor quality of goods produced and the weakened discipline among 
workers in spite of reprisals. 

In order to prevent the conflict from taking more serious forms the government 
has been forced to undertake certain reforms. 


A socialist society through its governing organs is able in due course to equate 
lagging production relations with the character of the productive forces, for we 
have no moribund classes to organize resistance to such measures. This complete 
harmony is the law of the socialist society, the basis of its smooth and rapid 
growth, free of class conflicts and clashes, social upheavals and crises... (Voprosy 
Filosofti, No. 5, 1953, p. 198.) 


This is the basis for the agricultural reforms which relax the restrictions on 
cultivation of private land and are intended to heighten the kolkhoznik’s interest in 
his work and pacify him to a certain extent. 

This is also the basis for the entire campaign to increase the well-being of the people. 
Finally, it is the basis upon which theoretical principles are being revised and new 
ones produced to justify the change in Party policy. 

Further measures can be expected—within the limits permissible in a dictatorship, 
of course—to relax controls of scientific and scholarly activities. 

This interest in the people’s well-being and desire to improve the standard of 
living is designed to win the support of the population, thereby strengthening the 
Party’s authority and preventing the growth of contradictions into open conflict. 

It is hard to say whether the KPSS will be able to establish equilibrium by effecting 
a rise in the general welfare, and at the same time maintain the rate of expansion of 
heavy industry and armaments. 


Domestic Policy 
Judging by reports in the central press and broadcasts by local radio stations in 
the Soviet Union, a rare phenomenon is taking place in Soviet practice: five campaigns 
on highly important questions of domestic life are being conducted simultaneously. A 


strong effort has been made by all Soviet organizations, especially Party organizations, 
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to carry out the decrees of this past September’s plenum of the Central Committee on 
improving the national economy. Soviet newspapers and radio reports indicate that 
the results have not been satisfactory. 

In mid-September a directive “to systematically check the execution of the decrees’ 
inaugurated a campaign for holding raion, municipal, oblast and republic Party con- 
ferences and plenums. In the last days of January this developed into a purge of the 
leaders in corresponding Party organizations. 


Preparations for elections to the Supreme Soviet are accompanying these two 
seemingly independent but basically related steps. Meetings are being held for the 
election of kolkhoz officials, and a drive is on for the renewal of collective agreements 
in industry, administrative and economic institutions. 


It cannot be considered merely coincidental that these campaigns, affecting different 
areas of the population and the interests of different segments of society, are being 
carried out simultaneously. There is reason to believe that the simultaneity was planned 
in advance, and designed to divert the attention of the population from the purge of 
middle echelon Party and Soviet officials. The purge began in mid-July 1953, after 
Beria’s arrest and evidently in close conjunction with it. 


The mid-July plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, with secretary Pospelov of the Central Committee of the KPSS 
in attendance, removed Bagirov, first secretary of the Central Committee, from the 
Bureau. He had been appointed chairman of the Soviet of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan 
SSR in April and removal from his older post prompted a “petition” for his removal 
from the new one as well. 

In September, Bakradze, chairman of the Soviet of Ministers of the Georgian SSR, 
Baramiya, Minister of Agriculture, Chiaureli, Minister of Culture, Chulikidze, Minister 
of Education and the first secretary of the Central Committee of the Georgian Com- 
munist Party were removed from their posts. 


According to Radio Makhach-Kala (capital of Dagestan ASSR), Adzhiev and 
Yusupov, two deputies to the chairman of the Soviet Ministers of the Dagestan, were 
replaced in September. 

The following month a joint plenum of the Leningrad oblast and municipal com- 
mittees, attended by Khrushchev, First Secretary of the KPSS, removed Adrianov and 
Ignatov, first and second secretaries, respectively, of the Leningrad oblast committee, 
from their posts. A Deutsche Presse Agentur dispatch of December 9, 1953, disclosed 
that three secretaries of the Central Committee of the Armenian Communist Party, 
Arutinov, Martikhosyan and Grigoryan, had met the same fate. Their dismissal, the 
report continued, followed their failure to execute decrees of the Central Committee 
of the KPSS connected to the Beria affair, and decrees of the Central Committee to 
increase production in agriculture. 


It is well to remember that in 1951 both Bagirov and Artyunov openly attacked 
the “exaggerations” in Krushchev’s policy of “consolidating” the kolkhozes. Their 
charges in the press were the first blows to Khrushchev’s “consolidation” policy. Could 
this explain why they were the first to pay, after Beria’s arrest, with loss of the posts 
they had filled for years? If this is so, there is the possibility that the question of 
“resettling” the kolkhozniks in agrogorods will be revived as a means of eliminating 
the contradictions between state proprietorship, as in Soviet industry, and group 
proprietorship, as in the kolkhozes, in his Economic Problems. We believe that the 
agrogorod question is playing an important role in the present purge. 
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The speeches of Malenkov and Khrushchev would indicate that the goal of the 
Party’s agricultural policy is to convert the kolkhoz peasant, who now possesses a 
private plot, however small it may be, into an agricultural hand working for the 
government. 


The assignment given to the conferences and plenums of Party organizations —to 
review the manner in which the decrees had been carried out—appears innocuous at 
first glance, but it has served as a convenient method to accuse any Party leader, 
especially if his subordinates had been instructed to criticize his work, of failing to 
review said execution of decrees. This facilitates his dismissal even if his work is satis- 
factory. This is particularly easy if he has exhibited unsteadiness in adhering to the 
Party line. 


We have no details on the Alma-Ata or Adzhar (Georgia) oblast Party conferences, 
and the Batumi municipal Party conference, each of which declared the work of its 
organization “satisfactory” but nevertheless elected three new secretaries each. 


Radio Smolensk, speaking with restraint of the eighth plenum of the Smolensk 
oblast committee of the KPSS, reported that “the plenum dismissed first secretary 
Nikolaev and second secretary Filimonov from their posts and removed them from 
the Bureau.” The broadcast also mentioned that the plenum was devoted to discussion 
of the implementation of the KPSS Central Committee’s decrees on improving 
agriculture, passed at its September plenum. 


The broadcast of Radio Tiflis on January 28th, 1954, also ignored the details of the 
Southern Ossetian oblast Party conference. It merely noted the election of three new 
secretaries of the oblast Party committee. However, it supplemented this information 
by specifying that “Pronashvili,” second secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Georgian Communist Party, and Insuri, Georgian Minister of Internal Affairs, 
participated in the conference.” 


This information leads to the assumption that, with the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, an operations platoon of MVD troops, under the Minister’s orders, was present 
at the conference. 


In August 1937 an operations platoon of NKVD troops accompanied the repre- 
sentatives of the Central Committee of the UKP (b) from Moscow to a plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party. After a speech evaluating the 
existing situation Panas Lyubchenko, Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars, committed suicide during the luncheon recess. 


It is possible that similar “operations” platoons attend the present conferences and 
plenums, in order to guarantee their success. 


A Pravda article of January 14, 1954, entitled “Eliminating Mechanical Methods 
of Leadership” is a clear confirmation of hints in radio broadcasts of a purge in the 
middle echelons. Enumerating the deficiencies in the oblast’s agricultural system (the 
MTS’s and the kolkhozes’ “unforgivable” delay in harvesting their crops, which 
resulted in the loss of much wheat, potatoes and vegetables, the failure of many raions 
to meet their quotas of grain for state purchase, the continued undernourishment of 
commonly-owned cattle, nonfulfillment of agriculture produce delivery quotas by the 
largest potato and vegetable growing raions, Kungur and Okhansk) the Soviet press 
attributes these deficiencies to the poor management provided by the Party oblast 
committee. 
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In attacking the lack of modern scientific methods used by the kolkhozes, the 
article complains that “not even the oblast’s leaders are interested in learning about 
new innovations or mastering agricultural science.” 


The agricultural crisis, which actually stems from the inadequacy of the “socialist” 
system, is ascribed to the local leaders. The hungry millions who must fulfill the 
quotas are overlooked—people physically and morally exhausted from a series of Five 
Year Plans, people completely indifferent to the everlasting decrees of the KPSS, 
people who long since said “to hell with everything” and are now interested only in 
living from day to day. 


The explanation is not at all in what some investigators call “passive resistance.” 
Passive resistance requires collusion and some sort of leadership. Here the limit of 
moral and psychological fatigue has been reached by millions of people, including 
local leaders of all ranks. 


What, then, is the meaning of the present purge? 


For the correct answer to this, one must look at the trial of Beria and his associates. 
We must also bear in mind the existence of different groups, rigidly separated by the 
functions they fulfill in the dictatorial apparatus. Since the thirties, the Party has been 
successfully increasing the number of specialists in all branches of the economy. 
Therefore, the Communist official who, for lack of specialized knowledge, might have 
engaged in work in any field, is fast disappearing. 


Until recently only “political leaders,” that is, secretaries of Party organizations at 
any level (except for second and third secretaries dealing with questions of industry), 
were exempt from this specialization process. When the resolutions of the plenum of 
the Central Committee of the KPSS on “further developing agriculture in the USSR” 
failed to bring satisfactory results, it was decided to have them specialize too. Hence- 
forth, they were to devote themselves to economic affairs, agriculture in particular. 


In the light of these facts, we can conclude that the objectives of the veiled purge are: 


1. To cleanse the dictatorial apparatus in its local divisions of supporters and 
sympathizers of the battered Beria group. 


2. To force local Party leaders, either by moral or physical coercion, to become 
specialists. Then, as they occupy themselves with daily economic problems, this will 
leave questions of “higher politics” to the rulers of the KPSS. 


3. To force the agricultural specialists to bolster the morale of agricultural workers 
under their control and to instill in them renewed faith in the government. 


Also the measures are designed to aid in selecting a new group of Party leaders in 
preparation for the XXth Party Congress. 


Sources: 
Miinchner Merkur, No. 231, September 26-7, 1953. 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, No. 219, September 23, 1953. 
Radio Moscow, November 28, 1953. 
Kommunist, Nos. 12 and 14, 1953. 
Radio Alma-Ata, January 10, 1954. 
Radio Tiflis, January 13, 23, 25, and 28, 1954. 
Radio Smolensk, January 23, 1954. 
Pravda, January 14 and 16, 1954. 
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The Beria Affair and the Army 


As the news of Beria’s trial and execution was announced, the Western press was 
striving to evaluate the effect of the intra-Party struggle on the Army. Some of the 
most reliable and influential newspapers, such as the New York Times and Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, interpreted the events as evidence of the Army’s increased influence in the 
Soviet power structure. They based their interpretation on the presence of two prominent 
representatives of the Army in the special Supreme Court that judged Beria—Marshal 
Konev, Commander in Chief of Land Forces as presiding officer, and General of the 
Army Moskalenko, Commander of the Moscow military district, among the judges. 


The press also made much of personnel changes and promotions in the upper ranks. 
It commented at length on the promotions of General of the Army Zhigarev, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force, to Marshal of Aviation, General of the Army 
Nedelin, Artillery Chief of the Soviet Army, to Marshal of Artillery, and Colonel 
General Malinin, Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff, to General of the Army. 


Also presented as evidence was the previously established disappearance of the old 
Commandant of the Kremlin, Lieutenant General Spiridonov, and the Commandant of 
the City of Moscow, General Sinilov. The replacement of the former by General 
Vedenin and of the second by General Kolesnikov were also interpreted as indications 
of the Army’s increased weight, because they placed “old Army men” in these responsible 
domestic policy posts. The growing influence of the Deputies to Bulganin, Marshals 
Zhukov and Vasilevsky and Admiral Kuznetsov, was also noted, though the manner 
in which that new influence had manifested itself was not specified. 


An analysis of the significance of the Army representatives’ participation in the trial 
and of the personnel changes and promotions tends to disprove the interpretation of 
the Western press. 


Thus, a comparison of the judicial proceeding against Beria with those against 
Tukhachevsky in 1937 discloses that considerably more high army officers, even more 
imposing from the point of view of positions held, participated in the latter. Marshals 
Egorov, Blucher, Dybenko, Alksnys, and several other prominent generals judged 
Tukhachevsky. Yet experience demonstrated that their participation signified no 
strengthening of the military element in the political structure of the state. 


Nor do the promotions of eminent generals mean that the Army is stronger politically. 
Together with the transferrals and dismissals of other men, they indicate only that the 
politically less reliable element is being weeded out of Army ranks and that the more 
reliable element are being moved up. 


This process, which might be termed the “cold purge,” that is, dismissals from the 
Army without executions, began long before the Beria affair. Substitutions, transferrals 
and eliminations by resignation or conferral of reserve status started immediately after 
the war. However, since that was a period of demobilization and curtailment of the 
Army, they were not so striking. All that stirred the Western press was the replacement 
of Stalin’s son as Air Force chief in the Moscow Military District, after Stalin’s death 
but before the Beria affair, by Lieutenant General Rubtsov. The Beria affair intensified 
and accelerated the weeding out process. 


Certainly, the accelerated sifting process was clearly apparent in the Moscow Mili- 
tary District when the district Commander and both Kremlin commandants disappeared 
after Beria’s arrest. However, reports in the Western press on the replacement of the 
“MVD generals” Artemev, Spiridonov and Sinilov, by “distinguished Army officers” 
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In attacking the lack of modern scientific methods used by the kolkhozes, the 
article complains that “not even the oblast’s leaders are interested in learning about 
new innovations or mastering agricultural science.” 


The agricultural crisis, which actually stems from the inadequacy of the “socialist” 
system, is ascribed to the local leaders. The hungry millions who must fulfill the 
quotas are overlooked—people physically and morally exhausted from a series of Five 
Year Plans, people completely indifferent to the everlasting decrees of the KPSS, 
people who long since said “to hell with everything” and are now interested only in 
living from day to day. 

The explanation is not at all in what some investigators call “passive resistance.” 
Passive resistance requires collusion and some sort of leadership. Here the limit of 
moral and psychological fatigue has been reached by millions of people, including 
local leaders of all ranks. 


What, then, is the meaning of the present purge? 


For the correct answer to this, one must look at the trial of Beria and his associates. 
We must also bear in mind the existence of different groups, rigidly separated by the 
functions they fulfill in the dictatorial apparatus. Since the thirties, the Party has been 
successfully increasing the number of specialists in all branches of the economy. 
Therefore, the Communist official who, for lack of specialized knowledge, might have 
engaged in work in any field, is fast disappearing. 


Until recently only “political leaders,” that is, secretaries of Party organizations at 
any level (except for second and third secretaries dealing with questions of industry), 
were exempt from this specialization process. When the resolutions of the plenum of 
the Central Committee of the KPSS on “further developing agriculture in the USSR” 
failed to bring satisfactory results, it was decided to have them specialize too. Hence- 
forth, they were to devote themselves to economic affairs, agriculture in particular. 


In the light of these facts, we can conclude that the objectives of the veiled purge are: 


1. To cleanse the dictatorial apparatus in its local divisions of supporters and 
sympathizers of the battered Beria group. 


2. To force local Party leaders, either by moral or physical coercion, to become 
specialists. Then, as they occupy themselves with daily economic problems, this will 
leave questions of “higher politics” to the rulers of the KPSS. 


3. To force the agricultural specialists to bolster the morale of agricultural workers 
under their control and to instill in them renewed faith in the government. 


Also the measures are designed to aid in selecting a new group of Party leaders in 
preparation for the XXth Party Congress. 


Sources: 
Miinchner Merkur, No. 231, September 26-7, 1953. 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, No. 219, September 23, 1953. 
Radio Moscow, November 28, 1953. 
Kommunist, Nos. 12 and 14, 1953. 
Radio Alma-Ata, January 10, 1954. 
Radio Tiflis, January 13, 23, 25, and 28, 1954. 
Radio Smolensk, January 23, 1954. 
Pravda, January 14 and 16, 1954. 
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The Beria Affair and the Army 


As the news of Beria’s trial and execution was announced, the Western press was 
striving to evaluate the effect of the intra-Party struggle on the Army. Some of the 
most reliable and influential newspapers, such as the New York Times and Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, interpreted the events as evidence of the Army’s increased influence in the 
Soviet power structure. They based their interpretation on the presence of two prominent 
representatives of the Army in the special Supreme Court that judged Beria—Marshal 
Konev, Commander in Chief of Land Forces as presiding officer, and General of the 
Army Moskalenko, Commander of the Moscow military district, among the judges. 


The press also made much of personnel changes and promotions in the upper ranks. 
It commented at length on the promotions of General of the Army Zhigarev, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force, to Marshal of Aviation, General of the Army 
Nedelin, Artillery Chief of the Soviet Army, to Marshal of Artillery, and Colonel 
General Malinin, Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff, to General of the Army. 


Also presented as evidence was the previously established disappearance of the old 
Commandant of the Kremlin, Lieutenant General Spiridonov, and the Commandant of 
the City of Moscow, General Sinilov. The replacement of the former by General 
Vedenin and of the second by General Kolesnikov were also interpreted as indications 
of the Army’s increased weight, because they placed “old Army men” in these responsible 
domestic policy posts. The growing influence of the Deputies to Bulganin, Marshals 
Zhukov and Vasilevsky and Admiral Kuznetsov, was also noted, though the manner 
in which that new influence had manifested itself was not specified. 


An analysis of the significance of the Army representatives’ participation in the trial 
and of the personnel changes and promotions tends to disprove the interpretation of 
the Western press. 

Thus, a comparison of the judicial proceeding against Beria with those against 
Tukhachevsky in 1937 discloses that considerably more high army officers, even more 
imposing from the point of view of positions held, participated in the latter. Marshals 
Egorov, Blucher, Dybenko, Alksnys, and several other prominent generals judged 
Tukhachevsky. Yet experience demonstrated that their participation signified no 
strengthening of the military element in the political structure of the state. 


Nor do the promotions of eminent generals mean that the Army is stronger politically. 
Together with the transferrals and dismissals of other men, they indicate only that the 
politically less reliable element is being weeded out of Army ranks and that the more 
reliable element are being moved up. 


This process, which might be termed the “cold purge,” that is, dismissals from the 
Army without executions, began long before the Beria affair. Substitutions, transferrals 
and eliminations by resignation or conferral of reserve status started immediately after 
the war. However, since that was a period of demobilization and curtailment of the 
Army, they were not so striking. All that stirred the Western press was the replacement 
of Stalin’s son as Air Force chief in the Moscow Military District, after Stalin’s death 
but before the Beria affair, by Lieutenant General Rubtsov. The Beria affair intensified 
and accelerated the weeding out process. 

Certainly, the accelerated sifting process was clearly apparent in the Moscow Mili- 
tary District when the district Commander and both Kremlin commandants disappeared 
after Beria’s arrest. However, reports in the Western press on the replacement of the 
“MVD generals” Artemev, Spiridonov and Sinilov, by “distinguished Army officers” 
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are groundless. General Artemev, district Commander ever since the war (with one 
small interruption) was as much of an “Army officer” as his replacement, General 
Moskalenko, Commander of the Thirty-third Army at the end of the war. The names 
of Generals Sinilov and Spiridonov, both of them former commandants, did not appear 
on the lists of MVD and MGB general seither; in other words, they too were “Army 
officers.” It is more probable that in the critical days after Beria’s arrest, days in which 
the role of the Army units was to safeguard the Party and government from any 
reaction of the MVD-MGB forces, these men showed signs of wavering. That would 
have been the natural psychological response of men who in their long years as chiefs 
of Moscow’s military organs had been having to do with Beria. Moreover anyone, 
let alone such old administrators as Artemev, Sinilov and Spiridonov, is likely to 
tremble when ordered to crush such tough beetle as Beria. 


There have been yet other changes and promotions in the course of weeding out 
those less reliable from the standpoint of the present Party line in favor of Malenkov’s 
proteges. Such are the replacement of Marshal Bogdanov as Chief of Tank Troops by 
Lieutenant General Radzievsky and of Admiral Golovko as Chief of the Naval Staff by 
Admiral Fokin, and the aforementioned promotions of Zhigarev, Nedelin and Malinin. 


Thus, the process now under way may be described as a “cold purge and weeding 
out” of Army commanders—a purge intended to further increase the dependence of 
the Army on the Party by promoting the most reliable personnel. 


Soviet Legality 


General Prosecutor of the USSR, R. Rudenko, in an article which appeared in the 
January 1, 1954 issue of Pravda, “Constantly Strengthening Socialist Law”, stated: 


... No official in the Soviet government has the right to violate the law. 
Violation of Soviet law means abuse of the will of the people, which is expressed 
in our laws. An official in the USSR is above all the servant of the people, and 
his duty is in all activities to defend the people’s interests. Man is supreme in 
Soviet society. 


The prosecutor, of course, wrote this article after the execution of Beria. Its aim 
is clear—to show the people that Beria was an “enemy of the people” not only because 
he wished to restore capitalism in the USSR, but chiefly because he transgressed against 
the will of the people, which is reflected in Soviet legislation. Further study of the 
rest of the prosecutor’s article is not necessary because its aim is already clear. Such 
articles on laws and lawfulness have been written by practically all prosecutors and 
shouted by all leaders in the Soviet Union. Rudenko’s article, therefore, holds nothing 
new, and it by no means represents a turning point in Soviet legislation as some 
Western political circles tend to believe. Such articles were also written after the 
executions of both Yagoda and Yezhov. They were written with the sole aim of placing 
the blame for Party and government crimes on different individuals in order to impress 
the masses that “the Party is good and right, but the ministers are out of hand.” 


The Soviet people have long since been able to understand the significance of most 
laws. They already know that Rudenko-like cries on legality are as true and meaningful 
as the statements by Krylenko, Ulrich, Vyshinsky and others on this question. 

Each law is not to be considered as a guide or fulcrum or something permanent 
or consistent, but a peculiar chameleon that changes according to need and circumstances. 
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The lack of proper laws has led to the situation whereby people no longer regard 
laws as serious, but false, since law is brought forth in the name of the people but at 
the same time is directed against their will and desire. 


In order to understand the Soviet governnient’s regard of actual laws, let us examine 
the position of labor and labor legislation. 


The Soviet government issued the “Basic Law on Labor in the USSR” on No- 
vember 9, 1922, still effective at present as a fundamental law in the regulation of the 
labor rights of the citizens. 

Article 5 of this law provides for voluntary employment in work in all branches 
of the Soviet economy for citizens of the RSFSR. 


Article 118 determines the work right, which guarantees remuneration corresponding 
to the amount and kind of work done. 


Article 1 of the labor law extends its scope to all hired workers and makes obediance 
to law compulsory for all state enterprises and institutions, all social organizations 
and private individuals (including even the military) who hire workers. 


Article 5 obviously established the absolute right of every citizen to voluntary 
employment without restrictions. 

To offset this unquestionable legal right of every citizen, the Council of People’s 
Commissars, in its decision of February 14, 1930, ordered that labor organs, in hiring 
Soviet citizens, should be guided by the social class point of view, giving work only to 
such persons of proletarian origin who raise no doubts. 

Following this, the Central Committee of the Communist Party, which in essence 
does not have legislative power, proposed, in a directive of October 20, 1930, a labor 
organ and Supreme Soviet of the Economy to take charge of all industry with urgent 
measures for removing labor of a so-called socially alien element. Shortly thereafter, on 
December 15, 1930, the Council of People’s Commissars issued a special law cate- 
gorically forbidding employment of Soviet citizens whose possible loyalty was doubtful 
in the railroad or sea and river transport industries. Persons in this category working 
in those fields were ordered dismissed immediately. 


Thus, as a result of all the measures which contradict the basic labor law, many 
thousands of Soviet citizens were discharged, branded as socially unfit elements. 


The same can be noticed in the field of labor agreements. 


Article 37 of the labor law gives Soviet workers the right to transfer from one 
enterprise to another, or even to move with the enterprise, upon the volition of the 
worker, and in case there is no agreement, the labor contract is dissolved. 


In spite of the clarity of this law, the Soviet government issued a law on October 19, 
1940 to countermand it, without canceling or amending the provisions of the basic 
law. The decree stated the ministers’ right “to compulsory transfer” of engineers, 
technicians, foremen, draftsmen, accountants, economists, bookkeepers and_ skilled 
workers from the various enterprises, regardless of location, and regardless of the 
desire of the workers. 

Individuals in these categories who decline to submit to this provision are, according 
to the decree of June 26, 1940, considered willfully to have abandoned their work 
and are subject to arrest and sentence of from two to four months imprisonment. 
Persons in military industries are subject to sentences of from five to eight years. 


The law of June 26, 1940 establishes criminal responsibility for absence or tardiness. 
More than 20 minutes’ tardiness three times during one month or four times during 
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two months a worker can be subject to six months of corrective labor with a 25°/o 
wage’ deduction. 

As we see, in examining the principal aspects of labor, there is not one area in 
the USSR where labor is not enslaved, where work is not servitude, where there is not 
a cover of moral and legal subjection and where there is not complete ignoring of the 
labor law, particularly Paragraph 5. 

Thus, the right to work is, in the USSR, not a social and ethical element of a new 
Soviet society, but rather a clause of a criminal code. If we examine Soviet labor legis- 
lation from this point of view, we cannot find any zigzags in Soviet policy, and it is 
no longer surprising that, by legislative acts contradicting the basic law on labor, the 
Soviet government has elevated slavery and penal servitude to a Soviet method of 
labor organization. 


Foreign Policy 


The Soviet Union’s Peace Offensive 


The conference of the four Foreign Ministers, which opened in Berlin on 
January 25, will provide grounds for evaluating the first stage of the “peace offensive,” 
initiated by Malenkov toward the close of last year. This peace offensive was dictated 
on the one hand by the requirements of Soviet domestic policy and on the other by 
the victories won by the free world in the cold war. Its basic lines had emerged quite 
clearly by the beginning of this year. 

The goal of this offensive is to secure a breathing space, a truce in the cold war, 
which has gone on since 1947. 

The reason the Soviet leaders needed this breathing spell becomes clear if we com- 
pare the positions and the relative strengths of the two sides (the Communist bloc and 
the free world) at the beginning of the cold war and at the present time. 


The major change is the increased realization on the part of the free world and 
especially its leader, the United States, of the necessity for defense against any form of 
Soviet aggression in every way possible, including the use of force. This awareness, 
backed up by appropriate measures, is the very thing which has enabled the free world 
to succeed in blocking Soviet expansion. 


Thus, after the Soviet’s success in communizing China and in consolidating 
Communist influence in the satellites, slowly but steadily the tide of Soviet victories 
has fallen. The breakdown of the Berlin blockade, the suppression of the Greek 
Communist uprising, America’s strengthening of her armed forces and defense 
industry, the projected integration of Europe’s free nations and the plans for creating 
a European army, the United Nations action against aggression in Korea and the 
blockade of Communist China’s trade in strategic materials—these are the most im- 
portant milestones of the free world’s success in the cold war. These are the steps 
which have restricted the USSR’s ability to maneuver in the political sphere. 


In 1953 important domestic problems augmented the USSR’s external difficulties. 
The death of the most totalitarian of dictators, the struggle for power among his 
successors, the series of disturbances in the satellites (the German and Czech uprisings) 
and the acute economic crisis in the USSR itself, restricted Soviet initiative in the 
cold war even more than did foreign policy difficulties. 
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The respite which the Soviet government is so anxiously seeking would, in the 
opinion of the Kremlin, clear away the Soviet bloc’s internal difficulties, lull the aroused 
defense-consciousness of the free world and temporarily suspend the armament race, 
especially in regard to atomic weapons. Without Western trade, the USSR cannot 
keep up in this race and at the same time meet the need for raising the standard of 
living in countries of the Communist bloc. Therefore it must find ways of achieving 
internal stabilization and thus create new premises for renewing the offensive against 
the free world. 


The respite expected, however, is not thought of by the leaders of the Soviet Union 
as one based only on contractual relationships with the Western world. The psychology 
of the realists in the Kremlin will not permit them to believe in diplomatic “pieces of 
paper.” In order to safeguard this interval for them, they require concrete forces 
which exclude any possibility of the free world’s violating the respite needed by the 
Soviets or strengthening itself during the truce period. 


The Soviet leaders hope to achieve this goal by sowing dissension in the opponent’s 
camp and by aggravating any frictions which arise among the leading members of the 
Atlantic Pact. 


Aside from this, the peace offensive is designed to gain possession of such strategic 
positions and lanes which would at any moment enable the Soviet Union to assume a 
more active offensive, cutting short the truce. 


Thus, Malenkov’s peace offensive is not defensive; it is an aggressive political 
campaign whose goal is to bind the free world’s initiative and prevent its political and 
military growth. Often this campaign will not be carried on in the name of the USSR 
itself. Masks will be supplied by the Soviet Union’s willing or unwilling, temporary or 
permanent fellow travelers in the free world (the so-called “progressive forces in the 
world”), and antagonisms between the nations of the free world will be exploited to 
their full extent. 


The examples below, relating to the period on the eve of the conference, illustrate 
the general line of the Soviet peace offensive although they are by no means exhaustive. 


Soviet Policy toward Germany and France 


The basic goal of the Big Four conference at Berlin was, in the opinion of its 
Western initiators, the United States, England and France, a solution of the German 
question. Even prior to the conference, in the latter part of 1953, the exchange of 
diplomatic correspondence between the Western powers and the Soviet Union had 
already clearly outlined the position of both sides on this question. These communica- 
tions demonstrated that there was no divergence on the principle of unifying Germany. 
There was also no question of the fact that both sides wanted to prevent a unifiéd 
Germany from being harmful to its neighbors, having experienced two German 
invasions in the span of one generation. But irreconcilable differences did exist between 
them on the essence of the problem. 


The disparity lay in the fact that both sides gave different content to the general 
ideological and political concepts of democracy, free elections, militarism, pacifism 
and so on, factors which would be basic in any solution of the German problem. Thus, 
for the Soviet leaders real democracy must be “popular,” free elections mean freedom 
to eliminate all competitors to the Communist or the German “United Socialist Party” 
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and anti-militarism would not preclude a German army communized by a “people’s 
police.” 

As a result of the innumerable and fruitless postwar conferences, the Western 
representatives have at last come to understand the Communist dialectic and have 
arrived at appropriate practical conclusions. These have led to uniting the three 
Western zones into a West German state and advancing the question of European 
unification and a European army. The achievements made in stabilizing the West Ger- 
man economy, the creation of a conservative government and the high standard of 
living of the West German population, which attracts a steady flow of refugees from 
the Eastern zone (a phenomenon which has come to be considered as normal in our 
days) and, finally, the June 17th uprising in Berlin all prove to the Soviet leaders that 
their plan of turning the whole of Germany into a Soviet satellite has no chance of 
success if it depends upon Communist infiltration. 


Because of this, the Soviets would have no interest in the unification of Germany 
since if this should occur it would certainly not be according to the Soviet formula for 
creating new satellites. On the contrary, it would mean a liquidation or a weakening 
of Soviet influence in the Eastern zone. However, for a long time the Soviet leaders 
have played upon the nationalistic feelings of the German people, stepping forth as 
the champions of German unification in counterweight to the “Western dismemberers.”” 
All of this has put the Soviets in a difficult position since if they reject the principle of 
German unification it would give the West an important propaganda trump. 


Therefore the Soviet government’s answers to the West’s most recent notes on the 
German question (those of July 15, 1953 and September 2, 1953) attempted to postpone 
discussions on the unification of Germany. Their method of postponing and dragging 
out any decision was to present a series of general questions which should precede 
negotiations on Germany. These included a general decrease of tension in the world, 
inviting China as a fifth participant at the conference and the broad problems of 
disarmament. 


Together with this negative and defensive policy of delaying a decision the Soviets 
have taken more active political steps in trying to bring about a disintegration in the 
opponent’s camp. France, for whom the question of unifying Germany and creating 
a European army with strong German contingents participating has always aroused 
apprehension among all strata of French society and in the parliament, was selected as 
the target for Soviet policy on these points. Historic antagonisms within French 
society, playing on the wounded pride of persons, parties and organizations and 
France’s general difficulties regarding her obligations to her empire and to her European 
associations—all these factors have been mobilized and exploited by Soviet propaganda. 


This propaganda was initiated by Malenkov in his speech of August 8, 1953 at the 
Supreme Soviet. The section dealing with foreign policy was in essence an appeal to the 
French people. It stated that Germany would always and in any circumstances be 
France’s mortal enemy, that should France ratify the treaty bringing Germany into 
the European alliance it would surrender her to German revanchist aspirations which 
would drag France into waging a new war for the East German provinces ceded to 
Poland and that the way out of this impasse for France is to free herself from the 
dictates of the United States and adopt an “independent foreign policy.” Malenkov’s 
appeal also contained reference to the old friendship between the Russian and French 
peoples, and to “the common blood spilt by both nations in the united struggle against 
German militarists.” This tune was subsequently picked up by the entire Soviet press 
and presented in countless articles, reports, notes and selected information. The fact 
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that is was an unusual day if the important Soviet papers, Pravda and /zvestia, did not 
give attention to France and her reactions to the German problem testifies to the 
intensity of this campaign. It mobilized all possible influences on French policy, 
including all prominent Soviet journalists and particularly Ehrenburg, the specialist 
on French affairs. 

The lengthy reviews of the French press in Soviet newspapers demonstrated French 
splintering on the question of Germany and on ratifying the European army treaty and 
appealed to the good sense of the French not to promote the revival of “German 
militarism.” 

It is interesting to note that the Soviet press gave more attention to right-wing 
(Gaullist, Radical and MRP) support of the treaty’s opponents than to statements made 
by its fellow travelers, the so-called progressive French press. At the same time, the 
Soviet press defended France and French policy from the accusations of “degeneracy” 
which they claim had been voiced in Anglo-American circles. In this, their own recent 
attacks were of course forgotten. 

Thus, Soviet policy, in postponing a decision of the German question and in cul- 
tivating France, the weakest link in the hostile alliance, deals a blow to the possibility 
of including Germany into the West’s political and military orbit. 

This campaign has undoubtedly produced results. France has split into two factions 
over the German question and, although her representative at the conference is not 
opposed to including Germany in a European alliance, the solidity of the free world’s 
ministers is cracked in respect to France’s conditional and oscilating support which 
is capable of being retracted at any time by disavowing her envoy to the conference. 
This situation considerably eases Molotov’s position and his ability to maneuver at the 
conference. 

Thus, the desire to obtain a respite in the cold war has forced the USSR to enter 
into discussions on Germany under unfavorable circumstances which require her to 
make certain concessions to the West in order to attain a truce. Their efforts will be 
facilitated to a considerable extent by the discord which the aggressive policy of the 
Soviet bloc’s leaders has already sown in the camp Western powers. 


In conclusion, we must take note of the military aspect, from the point of view 
of USSR strategy, of including Germany into the free world’s orbit. 


It would be inadequate to offer only the defensive tendencies and fear of a revived 
West German army on the part of the Soviets as an explanation for their resistance to 
the formation of a European army. NATO’s weakness in regard to aggressive poten- 
tialities and the insignificance of Germany’s projected military contribution (12 
divisions) to the European army is clear enough to the realists of the Kremlin’s presi- 
dium. The endeavors of certain Western political leaders to give the Soviet leaders the 
needed sense of safety by the idea of a new Locarno Pact in the East are purposeless. 
The defensive character of Western Europe’s armament is perfectly clear to the Sovict 
Olympus. The opposition to the formation of a European army lies in the Soviet 
leaders’ important strategical thesis that in a future possible intercontinental war, 
that is, a large-scale war with the United States, ruling the seas (which are indisputably 
under the control of America and England) will lose its importance if there will be no 
large continental armies of the free world in Europe capable of binding and neutralizing 
the USSR’s land forces and furnishing hostile air bases close to the USSR. 


Without detracting from the validity of this conception of the diminishing impor- 
tance of controlling the seas in a future continental war if all of Eurasia is in one’s 
hands, we can state that the Soviet policy of preventing the formation of a European 
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army is an obvious preparation of initial positions for a future war, covered by raucous 
propaganda on the revival of German militarism. 


Thus the Malenkov-Molotov peace offensive which aims to secure a temporary 
respite is not overlooking the possibility of firmly establishing advantageous positions 
for launching a future offensive. 


The Pakistan Question 


Since early December the Soviet and foreign Communist press has devoted consider- 
able space to the proposed United States military aid to Pakistan. The campaign started 
after December 2, 1953 as the result of a Soviet note delivered to Pakistan. The note 
pointed to the reports circulating in the world press concerning the discussions on 
United States military aid to Pakistan. Between December 12, 1953 and January 1, 1954 
in /zvestia alone there were 12 references to this question and during the first two weeks 
in January of this year Pravda and /zvestia carried a total of 16 notices and articles on 
the causes and effects of U. S. aid to Pakistan. 


The campaign against this pact is not so much being carried on as an official protest 
on the part of the Soviet government, but rather consist of reprints of and references to 
articles appearing in the Indian, Afghan, Pakistan and Chinese papers of “progressive” 
orientation. 


The headlines of these articles give a pretty good picture of the official Soviet 
position in this question, and are particularly fortunate as far as the Sovict government 
is concerned since they are all quotations from the non-Soviet Asiatic press: 


Against the proposed US-Pakistan Pact of Aggression. 

The USA’s Aggressive Plans in the Near and Middle East. 

The Indian Press Criticizes the Position of the USA. 

The Secret Brought out into the Open. 

US-Pakistan Military Alliance Arouses Serious Unrest Among the Peoples of Asia. 


The commentaries describe the proposed pact as an American intention to extend 
the cold war to Southern Asia and prepare military bases along the Southern border of 
the USSR. The whole campaign, including the official protests, is given a defensive 
character and is designed to demonstrate the Soviet Union’s desire to protect the Asiatic 
countries from a disturbance of the balance of power which would be the result of the 
development of American bases in Pakistan. 


Emphasizing the defensive character of its policy in Asia, Soviet policy skillfully 
takes advantage of the complex situation in this part of the world, striving to widen 
the split between the free, anti-Communist world and India, ridden with neutralistic 
tendencies. The long-existing differences between India and Pakistan are a trump in 
its hand. 

The possibility of a USA-Pakistan pact is being used in an attempt to widen the 
differences between the USA and England, the senior partners in the Atlantic Pact, 
a major document of failure of Soviet foreign policy. 


The most critical articles from the Indian press are used in this campaign. In ad- 
dition, a vital role is being played by those in England hostile to this pact, not only the 
“progressives,” but also those conservatives who see a further weakening of British 
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influence on the Indian sub-continent as a result of an agreement between the United 
States and Pakistan. 

In this manner the possibility of a military assistance pact between the USA and 
Pakistan is being used by Malenkov in his “peace offensive,” not only to drive a wedge 
between the United States and India, but also between the major signatories of the 
Atlantic Pact, the United States and England. 

Taking all factors into account, the following appear to stand out: 

Besides the negative goals, the prevention of an extension of the influence of the 
USA into the political and military vacuum left as the result of England’s withdrawal 
from India, Soviet policy is pursuing several, to them, constructive goals. It is spreading 
the Communist doctrine and increasing Soviet influence in the countries of southern 
Asia. Since this area includes the whole Indian sub-Continent, the importance the Soviet 
government will attach to the military and political situation in these two Asiatic 
countries is clear. 

The strengthening of Pakistan militarily and politically would be desirable for the 
USSR in one case only—that of a Soviet penetrated government. Pakistan, however, 
with its orthodox Moslem population, is less susceptible to Communist influence than 
India. 

The strengthening of Pakistan with American aid and the presence of American air 
bases near the southern Soviet border constitute a serious military and political problem 
for the USSR, considering the importance of Asiatic Russia in the location and develop- 
ment of the atomic industry and the presense of the Moslem peoples of Central Asia 
at the Soviet southern border. In addition, a strong Pakistan would act as a buffer 
against the penetration of Communist influence into India. 

The Pakistan problem is intimately bound to the importance of Afghanistan as a 
political and military bridgehead of Soviet Central Asia. This was clearly demonstrated 
by the Sovict Union as early as the twenties when the young USSR, with varying 
degrees of success, struggled with England for influence in Afghanistan. 

The post war period has seen this importance further emphasized. In 1946 the ap- 
pearance of a UN geological research team, sent to explore the natural resources of 
Afghanistan, resulted in a strong protest by the USSR resulting in an Afghan request to 
the UN to have the team recalled. An article by Professor Fritz Bleiber of the Univer- 
sity of Kabul, appearing in Ost-Europa, October 1953, points out the Soviet Union's 
support of the demands for self-determination on the part of 7 million Afghans living 
in Pakistan. According to this article, the USSR is supplying arms through Pamir. 

Considering the long-standing strained relationships between Afghanistan and the 
USSR, cooperation of these two countries in the Pakistan question is evidence of the 
importance the USSR attaches to Pakistan. This apparently pre-dates the special situation 
arising out of the United States’ offer of military aid to Pakistan. 

Thus, for the USSR, the Pakistan question is closely connected to the problem of 
Indian relations as a whole. The appearance of an anti-Soviet barrier in the form of a 
strengthened Pakistan which would be a hindrance to the increase of Soviet influence in 
India will bring forth increased opposition on the part of the Soviet. At the same time, 
the Soviets have only to gain, no matter what turn future events might take. A weakened 
Pakistan will not form an effective barrier against political infiltration of India. On 
the other hand, granting military aid to Pakistan will surely result in increased Indian 
opposition, due to Indian dislike of Pakistan and any policies it might be pursuing and 
will tend to drive confused India to seek consolation in the soothing strains of Soviet 
peace overtures. 
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The Economy 


Several signs of changes in Soviet economic policy have appeared in the past few 
months. They indicate that the economy is undergoing a crisis which the government 
is attempting to relieve by increasing the production of consumer goods and expanding 
foreign trade. This, in turn, has confronted the government with the problem ‘of in- 
creasing the supply of raw materials, which, in general, are products of the farm. 
Attempts are being made to meet the more-serious-than-normal agricultural crisis by 
changing political and administrative personnel in the rural areas. 


The Struggle for Consumer Goods 


After Stalin’s death the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government announced that their chief task was to secure “further improvement in the 
well-being of the workers, kolkhozniks, intelligentsia and all Soviet people.” The an- 
nouncement of a “sharp increase in the well-being of the nation” was reflected in the 
decrees and plans for forcing the development of light industry, increase of Soviet trade 
and the further development of agriculture. 

In October 1953, the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the Party 
published resolutions calling for an increase in the production of consumer goods. Recent 
announcements that consumer goods production is one of the major tasks of heavy 
industry shows how critical the Soviet government considers the problem. Nearly all 
branches, including the aircraft industry, have been called upon to assist in the drive. 
This is not the first time that the task of producing consumer goods has been given to 
heavy industry. In the thirties “consumer goods shops” were set up, particularly in 
the metal-working and machine construction enterprises, to assist in providing for the 
needs of the population. The success of that experiment was quite modest. 


In its struggle to increase the output of consumer goods, the Soviet government is 
not withdrawing an inch from its basic position of priority for the development of 
heavy industry. 


In recent weeks the Soviet press has felt it necessary to repeatedly call attention 
to the failure of the various branches of industry to fulfill the plans set for them. It 
reports that in 1953 only the Ministry for Production of Consumer Goods fulfilled 
its plan, and this only for gross production and for the majority of the most important 
products. The failure to fulfill production plans has been accompanied by a failure to 
meet the plan for reduction of costs. It has been reported that in some industries this 
has been due to breakage in processing and handling. These phenomena are not new. 
Whenever the Soviet government puts on the pressure for increased production, adjust- 
ments have to be made somewhere along the line. Quality suffers as a result of hasty 
work, inspectors pass material that should be rejected, labor costs go up due to in- 
creased overtime pay. 


Some idea of the extent to which plans cannot be met is shown by the fact that, 
by November 1953, about 40°/o of the industries subordinate to the Ukrainian Industrial 
Council and 30°/o of the Ukrainian food-processing enterprises were behind schedule. 

The absence of an annual report by the Ministry of Trade on the fulfillment of the 
plan for commodity exchange bears mute testimony to lack of progress in this area of 
the economy. However, in a speech at the All-Union Congree of Trade Employees held 
last October, Minister of Trade Mikoyan revealed that the plan for commodity turn- 
over had not been fulfilled for the first quarter of the year, and the plans for the second 
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and third quarters had to be considered unfulfilled if account were taken of the new 
tasks that had been set. He then went on to report that the measures taken by the 
government for the third and fourth quarters of 1953 had laid the foundations that 
would make it possible to exceed the plan that had been established for commodity 
exchange in 1953. 

However, as the Soviet press clearly illustrates, there is a tremendous difference 
between plans on paper and the actual carrying out of orders which, in effect, have the 
factories that are turning out excavators, turbines for the Kuibyshev hydroelectric power 
plant or flying fortresses adding metals beds, washing machines and aluminum pots and 
pans to their regular line of production. There is little here to substantiate the claims 
that Soviet industry will soon be putting out an abundance of consumer goods. 

Speaking of the program to force the development of light industry, Kosygin, the 
Minister of the Consumer Goods Industry, described the productive power at his dis- 
posal to be used in completing the 1951—1955 Five Year Plan considerably in ad- 
vance of the original target date. He spoke of the new industrial areas build up by 
the Soviets in Siberia, the Urals, the Volga Region, the Transcaucasus and the republics 
of Central Asia. In the cotton industry thirty new enterprises had been build and fifty 
old ones reconstructed. The woolen industry has built several new combines for light 
fabrics, worsteds and blankets. Similar expansion has been cited for the other branches 
of the textile industry. It is interesting to note that the Ministry doesn’t have a single 
plant turning out products of metal, plastic, wood or clay. 

Discussing the utilization of productive capacity, Kosygin pointed out that, whereas 
some enterprises were operating at 98 and 99°/o of capacity, others were down to as 
low as 67°/o. Among the reasons for low productivity in many industries are the ex- 
tended periods during which machinery is idle. In the cotton textile industry the average 
idle time was 5°/o in 1953. The significance of this figure is illustrated by the fact that 
a variation of one percent represents about 50 million meters of cloth for the cotton 
mills and 2 million meters for the woolen mills. 

The amound of damage and waste of material is éxceedingly high. During the first 
two quarters of 1953 the Zhdanov garment works in Gorki spent over 18°/o of its total 
working time repairing damaged in manufacture. In another garment works the in- 
spection department sent back 28°/o of all production for repair. 

Another factor making it difficult to increase the output of consumer goods is the 
low productivity of labor. In the enterprises subordinate to the Ministry of the Consumer 
Goods Industry 5.2°/e of the workers failed to fulfill their production norms. 

All in all, the widely publicized campaign for the improvement of the lot of the 
average Soviet citizen does not yet appear to be making much headway. To a large 
extent the success of the present plan to increase the production of consumer goods will 
depend on the degree of sincerity of the Communist Party and the government and 
their willingness to direct the investment of considerable capital in the expansion of 
light industry. 


A Different Angle in Socialist Competition 


The latest thing in socialist competition in the USSR is the new campaign to in- 
crease the production of each square meter of plant space. The reason for resorting to 
a new line is pretty clear. The results for the economic plan for 1953 have been dis- 
quieting—in some cases even catastrophic. Even increased overtime work, widely prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union, could not materially improve the situation. In the Ukraine, 
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alone, 30 per cent of the enterprises of the food-processing industry did not fulfill their an- 
nual plans—the figure for all of Ukrainian industry is 10 per cent. 

The new campaign being waged by the Soviet government on the level of a “patriotic 
movement” is an attempt to pull industry out of a blind alley. The search for new 
forms of action is clearly a result of the silent resistance on the part of the population 
to the measures being taken by the Party and the government. It is doubtful that this 
slogan will be any more successful than the previous ones. The shock effect of “socialist 
competition” of the early days has long worn off. The much-heralded Stakhanovite 
movement, on which the Communist Party placed such high hopes in its day, has also 
become history. It never had been accepted by the majority of workers. On the con- 
trary, they were hostile to it as another means of forcing their efforts. It was responsible 
for thousands of workers being condemned to forced labor camps. You don’t hear 
much about it any more. Its death was the will of the people. 

But the Soviet system cannot exist without exerting constant pressure on the pupula- 
tion. New slogans and catchwords are born to replace the old. Honorable, noble, in- 
novator of production replace the old Stakhanovite; progressive methods of work 
replaces Stakhanovism. However, the effect is an increasing hostility on the part of the 
ordinary workers to this new “nobility” rather than the desired increase in production. 

Thus, a new movement has come into being—the campaign to increase the produc- 
tion per unit area of available space. All means of public information have been 
mobilized to promote it, and we can expect to hear more about it in the next few 
months. Like its predecessors, it has little chance of success. In the end it will be 
replaced by another. 


MTS—Party Mainstay in the Village 


The machine-tractor stations (MTS) have always been considered important by 
the Soviet government, and their role in Soviet agriculture was one of the important 
questions discussed at the September 1953 plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Party. Recent reports indicate that the government no longer feels that the administra- 
tion of the collective farms (even if overhauled) is capable of satisfactorily carrying 
out Soviet agricultural policy. For this reason, the MTS are being charged with increased 
responsibility in carrying out Party and government directives. 

According to Soviet sources, there are 969,000 tractors at the disposal of Soviet 
agriculture. However, because the system of calculation is based on a “standard” of 
15 hp (a 30 hp tractor is the equivalent of two tractors), the actual number of machines 
is about 400,000. Since there are about two million workers now employed by the 
MTS, there are approximately five workers to one tractor. Taking into account other 
machinery employed and assuming operation in two shifts, the number of tractors is 
still extremely small in relation to the number of workers. Perhaps as many as 30 per cent 
of MTS personnel are engaged in non-productive work. 

On January 26, 1954, a conference of MTS employees opened in Moscow. The 
importance of this conference is emphasized by the presence of Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev at the opening session. According to information presented at the conference by 
Minister of Agriculture Benediktov, 21,400 engineers and technicians had been sent to 
the MTS in the past four months—two or three men to a station. This very con- 
siderable and rapid increase in MTS personnel is highly significant. It points to the 
fact that something has to be done, and done quickly to improve the position of Soviet 
agriculture. It also underlines the importance of the MTS in the agricultural picture. 
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The new goal is to transform the MTS from a purely technical aid into an organi- 
zation in actual charge of agricultural production, pushing the present kolkhoz ad- 
ministration into the background. Pravda has stated that the MTS is not to be con- 
sidered a contractor hired by the kolkhoz, but the organizer of kolkhoz production, 
the government’s mainstay in the administration of the collective farms. 

The duties of the MTS reach far beyond the bounds of its previous responsibility. 
It is required to provide for: 

1. An increased crop yield. 

2. An increase in the number of livestock. 

3- Higher livestock productivity. 

4. Greater gross production and a higher ratio of commodity output. 


In the new campaign to cultivate virgin soil and bring fallow land back into pro- 
duction, the MTS has been assigned an important role. 


The increased emphasis on the MTS is apparently designed to: 
1. Liquidate the individual plots of land belonging to each kolkhoz household and 
tie each kolkhoznik down to a specific job and a definite place of employment. 


2. Increase the sense of responsibility of each kolkhoznik for communal work. 


3- Increase labor productivity on the farm. (Payment of wages on a progressive 
scale in order to increase incentive is also destined to become an important element here.) 


The frequent changing of Soviet agricultural policy clearly point out the weaknesses 
of that sector of the economy. It cannot be expected that the present changes will make 
the peasant any more eager to work, and, in time, new changes will have to be made. 
In the meantime, we can watch with interest the results of the present campaign for 
increased agricultural output in the 1954 season. 


Report and Election Meetings in the Kolkhozes 


According to the Soviet press, among the most important events in country life 
are the kolkhoz meetings, called for by the agricultural cartel regulations, for electing 
officials and making reports. The instructions given in Pravda on January 3, 1954, 
indicate that the purpose of this latest pre-meeting election campaign is to deprive the 
koixhoznik of the last right left to him in the artel regulations—the right to elect the 
kolkhoz administration and its chairman. 

The Central Committee’s instructions to Party organizations demand painstaking 
preparations for the meetings. The preparations should be designed to make the kolkhoz- 
niks agreeable to the will of the Party by the time the meetings are held. The in- 
structions call above all for collection of compromising material on each worker during 
the so-called review of the kolkhoz economy. A review of such factors as cattle-raising, 
storage of seeds, fertilizer accumulation, labor discipline and the participation of each 
kolkhoznik in kolkhoz work, will reveal evidence facilitating removal at the meeting 
of objectionable kolkhoz chairman, and discrediting any kolkhoznik, should the need arise. 
This explains the recruiting of “brigade control teams” and “control posts” from 
Komsomol members. 

One of the paramount objectives of the meetings is to install as chairmen people 
selected by the Party for their administrative ability and—much more important—for 
their political reliability. The kolkhozniks do not elect their chairmen; they simply 
accept the candidates dictated by the KPSS. There is no question of their needs. Urgent 
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questions of economic management and crop planning are ignored, for they are handled 
by the Party and government. Pravda stipulates in their stead discyssion of methods 
for strengthening labor discipline, ensuring active kolkhoznik participation in public 
production, strengthening production brigades and increasing labor productivity. 


Soviet Society 


Woman in the Soviet Union 


The campaign for strengthening the family, which began a long time ago in the 
USSR, is characterized at present by several new phenomena. Recently statements have 
appeared more frequently in the Soviet press containing accusations against women who 
disrupt the bases of the family. These accusations are directed primarily against those 
of them who do not work in industry or offices and concern themselves only with 
running the household. 

In these cases, women are usually accused of having an excess of spare time and 
of being the cause of upsetting intrafamily relationships within their own families as 
well as in their neighbors’ families. In the examples of the upsetting of family relation- 
ships cited by the press, the husband is as a rule justified, or his role in the misfortune 
passed over in silence. 

The Soviet press accuses the women, including those working in factories, of a dis- 
play of egoism in their ignorance and unwillingness to content themselves with the 
material circumstances which life has allotted to them. Sometimes the press goes so far 
as to accuse mothers of treating their children cruelly. Frequently it cites examples in 
which mothers abandon their children to the whims of fate. 

Divorce courts apparently are charged with the responsibility of applying pressure 
which could help resolve the conflict in cases where they examine family conflicts. 
Courts affirm the dissolution of marriages only in extreme cases. Emphasis on all the 
material difficulties of life following divorce finds ready use. Such a means of influence 
plays an important role in resolving family conflicts. 

The Soviet press, in accusing wives who do nothing more than housework of idleness 
and causing family quarrels, in addition to its aim of strengthening the family doubtless 
is undertaking to draw all women into employment in factories, plants and offices. 

The articles directed against mothers who abandon their children to the whims of 
fate bear witness not only to the lack of education among the population, but also to 
an attempt to influence mothers by attaching social opprobrium to such acts. 

The charges made against all women, including those working in industry, that 
they are egoistic and do not know how to create a normal family life without wishing for 
better material circumstances shows that the Soviet regime refuses to accept the popu- 
lation’s low material standard of living as a justified reason for the breakup or for- 
mation of families. 

Together with such phenomena, one notices also the attempt to ease the lot of un- 
married mothers and their children. Articles 28 and 29 of the Code of Marriage Laws, 
which was drawn up on the basis of the Government’s decree of June 8, 1944, at the 
present time affects the child first of all and places him in a difficult psychological 
position among his companions insofar as it emphasizes the so-called illegality of his 
birth. These phenomena have confronted Soviet lawmakers with the necessity of making 
the appropriate revisions in legislative acts concerning marriage and the family. 
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Fiction and Fact 


Very often colored pictures pop at us from the covers and pages of Soviet magazines 
showing stately buildings with graceful columns, glass doors, huge windows, and sur- 
rounded bv flower beds, photographs under which there are captions saying “House 
for workers and employees” of such-and-such a plant or such-and-such a factory. 

The photograph is magnificent and the building is magnificent. 

Below it there is a second photograph, no less stately and imposing, of the interior 
arrangement of the “lucky” worker’s or employee’s apartment. Here, naturally, there 
is a table loaded with food in the foreground, behind the table the smiling “lucky man” 
with his family, the floor covered with carpets, draperies and pictures on the wall, and 
a radio in the corner. The caption under this photograph reads “New apartment” of 
such-and-such a worker or employee. 


The photograph is magnificent and the apartment is magnificent. 


Usually no further comment or description is attached to such a photograph, but 
without fail there is a conversation between the correspondent and the happy possessor 
of the heavenly spot shown in the picture. Particularly, the conversation in such an 
article is given as if the subject was not that of moving into a new apartment, but at 
least about a lucky and unusual rescue from a sinking ship or about sometiiing more 
important and vital which one seldom finds, generally something quite out of the 
ordinary. Moving into a substantial apartment in the Soviet Union is an event or 
phenomenon which should be mentioned in print, for it is a rare occasion which should 
be displayed and commented on, something which stands out against the gray everyday 
existence, an existence which the magazines and newspapers do not show in photo- 
graphs and which does not deserve to be examined by a single Soviet correspondent. 
The gray everyday existence is what is typical for the Soviet Union, and the typical 
conditions must always be covered up by displays under all circumstances. They do not 
photograph what is typical in the Soviet Union. But this does not mean that what 
is typical cannot be described and shown. 


The Soviet press, which functions in the midst of the everyday world and breathes 
its air, cannot fail to reflect this everyday world even if only to a minimal degree, 
careful as it may be. The everyday world slips into the press, darkening what is 
presented for display in descriptive matter, stories, feuilletons, verses, and even in the 
correspondents’ conversations with the lucky possessors of model apartments, show 
automobiles, etc. 

Not long ago the Soviet press described “the day of a happy woman doctor” in 
the form of an interview with a correspondent. From the interview one learns that this 
woman doctor has a husband who is an engineer, and a new three-room apartment in 
a new apartment building. This woman doctor is happy, and from eight o’clock in 
the morning until five at night her day is filled with her “favorite work“, which, as 
she says “helps to build Communism, even if indirectly.” In the evening she is busy 
with community work, and when she is not thus occupied, she and her husband attend 
the theater, concerts and films. She “is happy and has the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government to thank for her happiness.” 


The woman doctor is also happy with her family. She has three children, but they 
do not disturb her or burden her because the elder thirteen-year-old daughter looks 
after the two playful boys of six and seven-and-a-half years, prepares breakfast for 
them, takes them to kindergarten, even takes care of the whole family’s shopping, and 
in general is an “assistant” in all matters for her “happy Sovict mother.” 
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Yes, this woman doctor is happy. Perhaps she is speaking sincerely about her happi- 
ness, for her working day is pleasant and worthy of a display photograph and of the 
correspondent’s conclusion that “this Soviet woman doctor leads a happy life.” 


Only in one place is there a false note. The woman doctor talked away, the corre- 
spondent wrote it down, and the editor looked it over. Yes, the woman doctor is happy. 
But is the thirteen-year-old daughter happy, the one from whom the happiness of the 
“mother” robbed the human happiness of a child? Is this daughter happy today, the 
one who is a nurse for her little brothers and a servant for the whole family; and will 
she be happy in the future? Will she be able to live in such a model apartment with 
a private entrance, gas kitchen and modern bathroom, such as her mother is living in 
today? What if she does not succeed in floating along on the surface of the world of 
display, but is forced to sink into the gray everyday world inhabited by millions of 
Soviet citizens? 


What if this woman doctor’s daughter has to become, for example, one of the 
thousands of women workers in the Ivanovo textile combine, living, not the show- 
window life of her doctor mother, but living just as the other women workers live, not 
in a three-room apartment with a modern gas kitchen, but in a room with 30 square 
meter’s space, together with ten or twelve friends, cooking dinner for herself on her 
own primus in a kitchen serving eight rooms, standing in line for the only water faucet, 
and using a bathroom with one basin? This can easily happen in the real Soviet world. 


Then the “working day” of the daughter of the “happy” Soviet doctor will be 
something completely different from her mother’s “working day.” The daughter will 
have to get out of bed not at seven-thirty, which the mother could afford to do, but 
at four o’clock. Having arisen at four o’clock, she will gulp a piece a bread and 
margarine standing (margarine is cheaper at 15 rubles per kilogram, while butter costs 
29 rubles), drink cold tea prepared the evening before and run to the shop in order 
to get there fifteen minutes before work begins. These fifteen minutes are necessary. Her 
whole day’s wages depend on them. During them she must check her materials, argue with 
the spinners, sometimes flatter the inspectors, the mechanics, the repairmen and the rest, 
since they can have influence in rating the spun material one grade higher or reduce the 
time the machinery must stand idle. 


Then the daughter of the “happy doctor” will not, like her mother, have to sit 
on a soft armchair in an office listening to human heartbeats with a shethoscope, but 
will have to run about feeding 42 automatic looms, see how the shuttles are operating, 
and how the expanse of woven material creeps out meter by meter. 


Then too, the dining table, unlike her mother’s table shown in the photograph, 
will not be loaded with food, and the daughter will take a bowl of soup and a piece 
of bread in the dining room of the ORS (Division of Worker’s Supply) on a bare table 
together with thousands of women like her, and only sometimes, when she has “good 
earnings,” can she get a meat dish in addition to the soup. 


In the evening after work she docs not have to decide which theater she will attend 
but must drag her primus stove and kerosene from the dormitory into the community 
kitchen, do her laundry, and, breathing in the smell of cooking, daydream... daydream 
about marriage, because they give married people a separate room, no matter how small. 


This is the situation the daughter of the “happy woman doctor” might find herself 
in. There even the actors in the “show-window world” do not remain such. The “lucky 
one” who lives in the show-window world today may be cast into the dark of the 
everyday world tomorrow. 
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Aspirant for the Stalin Prize 


Stalin Prizes for the best works published in 1953 will soon be awarded in the 
Soviet Union. The critics have written their summations and agreed on one fact: there 
are few good works. But the competitions for the 100,000 ruble prize are in full swing. 
Public organizations are sending lists of authors who in their opinion deserve the high 
award to the committee awarding the prizes. 


E. Panferov, for his new novel Volga-Matushka Reka, holds a prominent place on 
these lists. We must give where credit is due—the person who made this nomination has 
a wonderful flair for the political. He realizes that nominating Vasily Grossman or any 
other controversial author, that is, an author open to accusations of independence, 
could get you into trouble when the supreme judge himself, rather than the critics, gets 
around to judging the author. 


Panferov, on the other hand, is as reliable as the Rock of Gibraltar. Party member 
since 1917, editor of the magazine Oktyabr since 1932, author of the monumental, four 
volume novel Bruski which no one has ever read to the finish, one of the pillars of 
Soviet literature—he’ll never let you down. 


As for Panferov’s political sense, it is of course beyond reproach. His years as editor 
have developed it to the ultimate. Otherwise he would not have written his novel on 
such a currently burning question as the transformation of nature, the subject of reso- 
lutions passed by the Central Committee of the KPSS at its September plenum. 


This novel deserves further attention. It is one of the leading claimants to the 
Stalin Prize; it provoked discussion among Soviet readers; and it treats a topic of vital 
importance in the Soviet Union. The story takes place in the provincial city of Pri- 
volzhsk (a fictitious name) in a region where the struggle to transform nature is 
especially intense. Party official Morev, who is to assume leadership of the Party’s ob- 
last committee, and Bakharev, an Academician whose task it is to irrigate and forest 
the lower Volga steppes, appear on the scene. The novel centers around their attempts 
to transform nature. The hero, Academician Bakharev, has devoted his entire life to 
science. Now, selflessly immersed in his work, he inspires the reader beforehand with 
respect and faith in his noble desire to apply all his knowledge and experience for the 
good of others. 


But as the plot unfolds the reader involuntarily begins to sense a certain awkward 
falseness in the whole novel, and particularly in Bakharev, whose actions and state- 
ments are puzzling from the very outset. He resembles an Academician far less than he 
does an eccentric old man who scarcely possesses the faculty of human speech and ex- 
presses himself only by interjection and oaths. After the Academician wipes “his face, 
temples and neck with the sleeve of his jacket” and says “they got a bite,” “I’m hungry 
as a dog,” or “he won’t cut out that banging on the piano,” one understandably becomes 
suspicious about his academic standing. Perhaps, though, his studies never left him any 
free time to worry about himself, and the old fellow simply has “ground” to such an 
extent that he has no interest in anything outside his special area, while in that area he 
feels perfectly at home. 


But unfortunately that is not the case either. The level of Academician Bakharev’s 
knowledge is about as high as that of the average self-educated country boy, if not 
lower. At one point he makes the profound observation that an electric tractor or 
electric combine “needs a kilometer start at least.” And he is talking about a tractor, 
not an airplane! 
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The results make even less sense when the author undertakes a portrait of the 
Academician’s figure or way of thinking. For instance Bakharev, in Panferov’s words, 
“knew the chemical and physical properties of fire.” But there are no such things, 
any more than there are any chemical qualities to the novel Mother River Volga itself. 


The author’s discussion of the “relay station” system of agriculture is so mixed up 
that both the author and the ill-starred Academician ought to blush for shame. There 
has never been a “relay station” system of agriculture; it is the fallow system.*) And 
sO it goes—another page, another blunder. We cannot blame the poor Academician, 
exposed to ignominy by his creator, for the bungling. Is it his fault that he has been 
made in the image of an ignorant author, who expresses himself in bestial language? Is 
it his fault that he is the caricature of a scholar? 


The other characters are on approximately the same plane as the Academician. 
Party obkom Secretary Morev faints like a schoolgirl upon learning that the woman 
he loves has gone off to the man he surmised to be his rival. But whenever the author 
takes it into his head to portray the Secretary as the one-hundred-percent-full-blooded 
Bolshevik, Morev begins to expound his thoughts in phrases identical with those in 
Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, even though the latter work 
had not been published at the time of the novel’s action. 


The language in which the novel is written also deserves examination. For not only 
was the Academician “hungry as a dog all the time.” There are other pearls of ex- 
pression. “The machine bucked like a goat;” the apples “hung there, dotting the 
branches and burdening them to the ground;” “they might be the roots of a once 
growing oak;” “spring rang out in Morev’s soul,” “and in that ringing Elena occupied 
a special note.” 

From whatever standpoint we may examine Panferov’s latest novel, it leaves a 
gloomy impression. Actually it has no right to claim to be a work of art. The reader’s 
reaction is even worse than indifference. No one who knows about it would think of 
reading it, except under compulsion, and yet its author is in the running for a Stalin 
Prize—first, because his name is Panferov, and second, because the theme has such 
actuality from the Soviet point of view that no blunders can matter much. 


*) The Russian words for “relay station® and “fallow contain the same root. Sources: 
F. Panferov, Volga-Matushka Reka, published in Oktyabr, No. 8, 9 for 1953. Articles from 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Nos. 149, 152, 153 for 1953 and No. 4 for 1954. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet press and radio.) 


January 15 to February 15, 1954 


January 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR was published on 
“Electoral Districts in the Soviet Union.” 
The fourth session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR was held in Kiev. 

The Supreme Soviet relieved M. S. Gre- 
chukha of his post as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
UkSSR, transferring him to other work. 

D. S. Korotchenko was elected chairman 
of the Presidium of the UkSSR, and reliev- 
ed of his position of President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the UkSSR. 

N. T. Kalchenko was confirmed as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers of the 
UkSSR with M. S. Grechukha as his first 
deputy. 

N. I. Nuzhdin, a member of the USSR’s 
Academy of Science left Moscow for Pa- 
kistan to participate in a conference of 
Pakistan scholars. 

A skiing competition was held in Sverd- 
lovsk with contestants from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Finland and the Soviet Union. 
V. Hakulinen (Finland) took first place. 
The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs gave 
its reply to the Austrian Embassy in Mos- 
cow on the settlement of the Austrian 
question with reference to decisions reached 
by the Four Powers. 

The 343 kilometer Kulunda-Barnaul rail- 
road and 438 kilometer Akmolinsk-Pavlo- 
dar railroad were completed. 

The Egyptian Economic Delegation headed 
by Mr. Hasan Ragab, Egyptian Deputy 
Minister of War, arrived in Moscow. 


Soviet writer M. M. Prishvin died. 


Under the chairmanship of academician 
A. N. Nesmeyanov, a meeting took place 
of the Soviet Council of Ministers Plenum 
Committee for Stalin prizes in the field of 
science and invention. 
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A delegation of prominent Soviet artists led 
by N. N. Bespalov, representing the Soviet 
Minister of Culture, reached Bombay. 


A communique was published on the meet- 
ing of the Soviet-Bulgarian Commission for 
scientific-technical collaboration. 


M. F. Shkiryatov died. He was a member 
of the Central Committee of the KPSS, 
chairman of the Commission on Party Con- 
trol and member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


The decree of “The Confirmation of the 
Staff of the Central Electoral Commission 
for Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR” was published. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appointed B. F. Podtsebor Soviet 
Ambassador to Turkey replacing A. A. Lav- 
rishchev. 


The Minister of Transport and Heavy Ma- 
chine Building, Yu. E. Maksarev, was award- 
ed the Order of Lenin for his services in 
the field of machine-building and on the 
occasion of his soth birthday. 


The writer T. Yu. Tilvitis was awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor for his 
service in the field of literature and in con- 
nection with his soth birthday. 

The Soviet writer B. Gorbatov died. 

V. M. Molotov arrived in Berlin to partici- 
pate in the Foreign Ministers meeting of 
the Big Four. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR appointed N. P. Firyubin Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, replacing A. E. 
Bogomolov. 


A trade agreement for 1954 between the 
USSR and China was signed in Moscow. 


The Big Four conference of foreign minis- 
ters was convened in Berlin. 
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25 The All-Union conference of Machine- 


Tractor Station workers was convened by 
the Central Committee of the KPSS and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


A trade agreement for 1954 between the 
USSR and Norway was signed in Oslo. 


A Finnish delegation arrived in Moscow 
headed by the Finnish Minister of Trade 
and Industry, T. Aura, to discuss economic 
questions. 


The first deputy of the Ministry of Con- 
struction, D. Ya. Raizer, was presented the 
Order of Lenin for service in the field of 
construction, and on the occasion of his 
soth birthday. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed Bogomolov Soviet Ambassador to 
Italy. 


An exhibition of Czechoslovak art was 
opened in Moscow. 


A Soviet-Afghan agreement was signed in 
Kabul granting credit to Afghanistan. 


Thirty-three men representing 26 English 
firms arrived in Moscow for talks with 
Soviet foreign trade organizations on com- 
mercial matters. John B. Scott, director of 
the firm, Crompton Parkinson, headed the 
group. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed G. P. Arkadev Soviet Ambassador 
to Norway, replacing S. A. Afanasev. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed P. K. Ermoshin Soviet Ambassador 
to Iceland. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed Yu. K. Prikhodov Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Bulgaria, replacing M. F. Bodrov. 


A delegation of ten municipal officials of 
Helsinki arrived in Moscow. It was headed 
by the mayor, Eric von Frenkel. 


A trade agreement for 1954 was signed in 
Brussels between the Soviet Union and the 
Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union. 


A direct railroad connection between Mos- 
cow and Peking was inaugurated. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
proved the new state flag of the RSFSR. 
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February 


In Kalinin, one of the country’s largest 
combines for multicolored printing was put 
into operation. 


The annual conference of the Academy of 
Science of the USSR was held which was 
devoted to summarizing the Academy’s 
scientific activities in 195}. 


A monument of Zoe Kosmodemyansky was 
unveiled in Moscow. 


A Finnish labor delegation arrived in Mos- 
cow headed by F. Yalonen, secretary of the 
builders trade-union. 


A Soviet-Swiss trade agreement for 1954 
was signed in Moscow. 


The Argentine Ambassador to the USSR 
gave a reception in Moscow for the visit- 
ing Argentine technical delegation. 


A meeting of the council for coordinating 
scientific activity in academies of science in 
the union republics was convened in the 
USSR Academy of Sciency. 


A. I. Mikoyan, deputy chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers, received the 
Argentine technical delegation headed Juan 
C. Dardala in the Kremlin. 


I. G. Kabanov, Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Trade, welcomed the representatives of 
English firms. 


The Council of Ministers Plenum Commit- 
tee for Stalin Awards in the field of art and 
literature began work. 


D. C. Buzin, first deputy of the Soviet Fi- 
nance Minister was awarded the Order of 
the Red Banner of Labor. 


The Finnish delegation of peace supporters 
arrived in Moscow. 


A communique was issued on Soviet-Fin- 
nish economic talks. 


V. M. Rodinov, the eminent Soviet chemist, 
died. 


Officials of the UN Economic Commission 
for Europe, headed by Gunnar Mirdal, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Commission, arriv- 
ed in Moscow. 


Fifteen sailors of the cruiser “Varyag’ 
were awarded medals “For Bravery” dis- 
played in action on February 9, 1904. 
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A report was published by the RSFSR’s 
statistical administration on “The Results 
of Fulfilling the State Plan for the Devel- 
opment of the RSFSR’s National Economy 
in 1953.” 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed P. F. Lomako Minister of Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy in the USSR. 


The 125th anniversary of A. S. Griboedov’s 
death was observed. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ap- 
pointed A. N. Kuzmin Minister of Ferrous 
Metallurgy in the USSR. 


An address by the Central Committee of 
the KPSS “To all Voters” was published. 


A Soviet-Bulgarian mutual trade agreement 
for 1954 was signed in Sofia. 


A Finnish delegation of engineers and 
technicians arrived in Moscow headed by 
Prof. E. Begelius. 


An All-Russian (RSFSR) meeting of agri- 
cultural leaders was convened by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the KPSS, the Council of 


Ministers of the USSR, and the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. 


A Soviet-Polish mutual trade agreement for 
1954 was signed. 


The resolution of the Council of Ministers 
and Central Committee of the KPSS on 
further development of cotton-growing in 


the Uzbek SSR for 1954-58 was published. 


The exchange of greetings between the 
governments of the USSR and China on 
the occasion of their fourth year of friend- 
ship was published. 


The pre-election address of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (VTsSPS) 
was published. 


A reception was held in the Embassy of the 
Chinese People’s Republic on the occasion 
of the fourth anniversary of the treaty of 
friendship between the USSR and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. 


A. I. Mikoyan received Gunnar Mirdal, 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the United Nations. 
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